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INTRODUCTION 


THIS number of HERMATHENA is dedicated to the memory 
of George Berkeley and consists of the discourses delivered 
during the bicentenary commemorations at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in July, 1953. These varied tributes to Berkeley’s 
many-sided genius need no editor’s preface. The purpose 
of the following paragraphs is simply to offer a brief account 
of the celebrations in general. 


The delegates and guests arrived at the College for 
Dinner in Hall on the evening of July the 7th. The following 
morning was devoted to the lectures on Berkeley as a man, 
and as a philosopher, by Professor Jessop and Dr. Luce, 
with Professor A. Macbeath of the Queen’s University, 
Belfast, and Professor E. J. Furlong of Dublin University, 
as chairmen. That afternoon the members of the conference 
assembled in the Public Theatre of the College, to be 
officially welcomed by the Provost. There the names of the 
seventy universities and other bodies which had sent 
delegates were read out, and addresses were presented 
from the universities of Basle, Bordeaux, Brussels, Columbia, 
Harvard, Pennsylvania, Rajputana, St. Andrews, Yale, 
and from Berkeley College, Yale. Mr. G. F.-H. Berkeley 
and Lt.-Col. C. S. J. Berkeley, descendants of the Bishop’s 
younger brother Robert, were among those present. 
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On the same afternoon the Taoiseach, Mr. Eamon de 
Valera, opened an exhibition of Berkeleiana in the College 
Library. In the course of his speech Mr. de Valera said 
that the memory of Berkeley would be cherished for ever 
by Irishmen because of his-work for the suffering majority 
of the people of his day. ‘We are proud,’ he added, 
“of the place which Berkeley holds in the learned world 
as a philosopher. But it is chiefly as an Irishman that he 
has won our deepest regard.’ The exhibition itself, as may 
be seen from the printed catalogue, comprised almost all 
the editions and issues of Berkeley’s writings published 
during his lifetime, together with letters, portraits, per- 
sonal possessions (including what may have been the 
“table I write on’), and copies of the Berkeley medals. 


That evening Professor E. J. F. Arnould of Dublin 
University, presided at Professor Leroy’s conférence on 
Berkeley’s influence on continental thought. Next morning 
Professor Dobrée lectured (with Professor H. M. O. White 
of Dublin University in the chair) on literary aspects of 
the philosopher’s work. Dr. Davie discussed the lecture. 
In the second morning lecture Professor R. H. Popkin 
traced the effects of Berkeley’s thought throughout the 
course of American philosophy. Mr. F. La T. Godfrey, 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, presided, and 
Professor H. W. Schneider of Columbia University discussed 
the lecture. 


In the afternoon the President of Ireland and Mrs. 
O’Kelly received the delegates and guests at Arus an 
Uachtardin. The lecture that evening was by Senator 
Professor Johnston on Berkeley’s influence as an economist, 
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Professor G. A. Duncan being chairman. Senator Professor 
George O’Brien of University College, Dublin, also spoke 
at this meeting. 


On the morning of July the roth, the final day of the 
general commemoration, Dr. G. J. Whitrow delivered his 
lecture on Berkeley as a mathematician, with the Provost 
in the chair and Dr. J. O. Wisdom to open the discussion. 
At lunch in Hall when the Provost thanked the delegates 
and all who had contributed to the ceremonies, Professor 
H. .B. Acton, President of the Aristotelian Society, 
responded for the guests. The general commemoration 
ended that afternoon with a festival service in the College 
Chapel, at which Canon Ramsey preached on Berkeley 
as a theologian. 


Some seventy of the delegates then remained in Dublin 
to take part in a Joint Session of the Aristotelian Society, 
the Mind Association, and the Irish Philosophical Club, 
These were joined by about seventy newcomers. At their 
first formal meeting that evening the new president of the 
Mind Association, Dr. A. A. Luce, delivered an address on 
Berkeley’s idea of sense. This, with the other papers 
prepared for the Joint Session, has been published in the 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, supplementary 
volume xxvii. Next day the Caput and Senate of 
Dublin University assembled in the Public Theatre to 
confer the degree of Doctor in Letters, honoris causa, on 
Professor C. D. Broad, Knightbridge Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Cambridge, on Professor T. E. Jessop, Ferens 


Professor of Philosophy and Psychology, University College, 
Hull, and on Professor H. H. Price, Wykeham Professor 
of Logic, Oxford. 
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On the following Sunday afternoon the Very Reverend 
Dr. W. R. Matthews, Dean of St. Paul’s, preached at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Berkeley as a churchman, 
ranking him with Joseph Butler and William Law, as 
one of the saintliest figures in the Anglican communion 
during the eighteenth century. In the evening tributes 
were paid by a representative of the Aristotelian Society 
to those who had planned and directed the two conferences, 
especially to Dr. Luce, chairman of the organizing com- 
mittee, and to Mr. W. V. Denard, its honorary secretary. 


In this way, theologians, statesmen, philosophers, 
mathematicians, men of letters, and economists, joined with 
Berkeley’s College in paying tribute to his life and character, 
to his practical achievements in many fields, and, above: 
all, to his philosophy, which is still, two hundred years 
after his death, a lively force in the main stream of 
speculative thought. 
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GEORGE BERKELEY, 1685-1753. 


By ProFessor T. E. JEssop, 
Ferens Professor of Philosophy, University College, Hull. 


THE occasion requires an éloge, but a suitable dloge would 
need a Fontenelle to compose it and a French audience to 
savour it. Neither of these conditions being fulfilled, I 
shall simply lay down the groundwork of the lectures that 
are to follow. That the man who entered this College in 
1700 and left it in 1724 deserves our celebration must be 
my main theme. This means that I must exhibit his 
excellence. What I shall emphasize is the versatility of it. 

Since he is usually thought of as a theorist, allow me to 
begin with this aspect, which, however, I shall treat 
summarily, since others are to consider it. 

In the realm of theory his achievements may be brought 
under four heads. (1) He wrote a new chapter in psychology 
by freeing the study of vision from the geometrical optics 
to which it had become largely confined, and by showing 
that the process of association operates not only in the 
revival of distinct ideas but also in the contribution of 
meaning within the apparent unity of a visual perception. 
The purely psychological elucidation of the complexity 
of visual experience seems to have been begun by him; 
and his conclusion, that seeing is modified by tactual and 
kinaesthetic experience, has been widely accepted. (2) In 
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philosophy he challenged both ancient assumptions and 
the most recent theories with a simplicity unparalleled in 
the history of technical reflection, a simplicity so dis- 
concerting that his system has been recurrently the subject 
of lively debate, springing back upon us, with the instructive 
mockery of genius, in the teeth of both our criticism and 
our praise. (3) From the citadel of his system he sallied 
forth to fight the new pundits of his day, the Newtonians. 
The fight is historic, because it was between modernists 
and another modernist. He struck with prescient boldness 
at their absolute space and time, and by his exposure 
of the ambiguity of their infinitesimals he brought about 
a fruitful re-examination of the new differential calculus. 
He recognised the genius of Newton without falling under 
the spell of it. (4) Independently of his philosophical 
system he came with full hands to the field of applied 
economics. While this branch of study was still in its 
cradle, and while politicians and merchants were still 
assuming that wealth is mostly silver and gold, he announced 
that wealth can be nothing but the products of labour, 
that money, of whatever metal, can be only a token of 
credit for such products, and that the expansion of credit, 
in the form of paper-money under public control, could 
become a means to the expansion of production and so of 
wealth. If these ideas were not completely original, they 
were ahead of the day, and the clearness, pungency, and 
relevance to the situation with which Berkeley expressed 
them gave them an unmatched definiteness. 

Now think of him with a pen in his hand. On those 
four subjects, and on all other matters which his eager 
and lucid mind looked at, he wrote with a mastery not 
only of stuff but of style. Not that he set out to become 
a writer, or ever pretended to be one. There is nowhere 
any sign that he loved playing with words, either to see 
what patterns could be made out of them or to ease his 
feelings in self-expression. He wrote only to communicate. 
Nevertheless, almost all that he touched he turned into 
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literature. He was an outstanding stylist in an outstanding 
age; further, in the entire line of those who have handled 
English well he emerges as one of the sovereigns of our 
prose; and yet further, in all European literature he comes 
next to Plato in the easy and lively shaping of philosophical 
dialogue. 

We should say that he is a master of styles rather than 
of style, for he could be now coolly scientific and then 
deeply moving, precise and evocative, grave and witty, 
satirical and quietly gracious. He could frame an epigram 
as easily as a period. Here is a sentence that speeds like 
a pointed torpedo to its target, and there one that smites 
like a hammer. He has passages that twinkle like ships 
dressed for a festival, and stately paragraphs that come 
like galleons laden with gold. His pen was as quick as a 
quill still in its wing, responding at once to his every 
thought and impulse; and that it responded perfectly is 
shown by the relative rarity of corrections in his own 
successive editions of his works. 

Where this gift of expression came from is half-evident 
—from the pure speech of this courtly city in which he 
was educated, and from much reading of the ancients, 
chiefly of Plato, Cicero, and the Bible. The rest must 
presumably be assigned to genius. 

In the realm of practice his interventions, though less 
eminent, are memorable, for they too were various, were 
sometimes powerful, and were usually picturesque, dappling 
his environment with the colours of courage, pity and 
splendid aims. Take a few examples. 

Think of him, round about 1725, lobbying in high places 
in London for his project of a college in Bermuda, the 
aim of which was the enlightenment of the Indians as well 
as of the colonists of the American plantations. One 
English peer, glancing at a nearer effort of enlightenment, 
made the sour remark that he was ‘sorry we had a 
university in Dublin.’* Berkeley lit up a page of our 


*B. Rand, Berkeley and Percival (1914), p. 269. 
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history by extracting for a private plan a charter from the 
King and a vote of £20,000 from a close-fisted Parliament. 
He then crossed the sea to set about founding his college, 
resolved to give the rest of his life to it and to exchange 
the twelve hundred pounds a year of his deanery for a 
stipend of one hundred. His un-Irish faith in the English 
Government was soon discredited, for that Government 
closed the lighted page by the simple expedient of main- 
taining the vote and withholding the money, so that he 
had to return with his work undone. 

Why select this instance of obvious failure? Because 
it was picturesque and noble, in both respects characteristic 
of the man. Further, because it was only obviously a 
failure. Beneath it was a big achievement. During his 
stay of three years on the other side he gave a powerful 
fillip to higher education there. Through his influence on 
Samuel Johnson he started the line of American 
philosophers; by his sought counsel he helped to frame the 
constitutions of two nascent universities (Columbia and 
Pennsylvania); and by his gifts he changed Yale’s modest 
stock of books into a library, besides enriching Harvard’s 
shelves with a set of nearly all the writings of Greece and 
Rome. By another of his gifts Yale has been able to appoint 
ever since three Berkeley scholars each year. In gratitude 
it has called one of its colleges after him. The country’s 
most western university city has been given his name, ‘ in 
remembrance of one of the very best friends of college 
education in America.’ If we should forget him, America 
could not. 

Return with him from America and England to his. 
final stay in Ireland. The man who had been a welcome 
guest in the Court, drawing-rooms and literary circles of 
London, now a prelate, shut himself up in his diocese to 
work like a parish priest for the poorest of his poor. Out 
of this contact with a neglected and consequently shiftless 
peasantry he sent out a widely sold pamphlet (A Word 
to the Wise, 1749), a cry to the Catholic priests, begging 
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them to preach their sorry flocks out of sloth and dirt. 
In another of his best-sellers (The Querist, 1735-7) he had 
already bidden the ruling Protestant settlers to put the 
economic affairs of the country in order as much for the 
benefit of the peasants as for their own. In particular, 
he lashed them for taking beef from an underfed people 
and exporting it to import luxuries for themselves. ‘Would 
not she be a very vile matron,’ he asks blisteringly (query 
175), ‘that should give away the necessaries of life from 
her naked and famished children, in exchange for pearls 
-to stick in her hair and sweetmeats to please her own 
palate?’ With these pamphlets Berkeley stepped for a 
while into the moral and economic leadership of Ireland, 
so that his name was mentioned in some quarters for the 
Primacy and in others for the Vice-Chancellorship of this 
College. 

Another product of his daily sensitive contact at Cloyne 
with wretchedness was his invasion of the field of medicine. 
This was forced on him by a famine that scourged the 
peasantry in 1739: Cloyne having no doctor, he turned 
himself into one. In the course of his practice he found 
a natural medicine, a cold infusion of tar, that was cheap 
enough to be bought and safe enough to be taken by 
anybody, and that seemed to be effective over a wide 
range of disorders. After a few years he advocated it to 
all the world in his strange but lovely book, Siris (1744). 
Tar-water, he here writes, originating the phrase which 
the p« :t Cowper was to plagiarize, will ‘cheer but not 
inebriate’ (sec. 217). It nearly did both, for a vogue 
sprang up that romped excitedly through Ireland and 
England and across to the Continent. Within a year or 
so the valetudinarians of nearly all Europe were drinking 
to Dr. Berkeley’s health and their own. The spectacle is 
certainly picturesque. Is it also absurd? Only if we forget, 
first, the ground of Berkeley’s new réle, a sensibility that 
made the sight of unrelieved suffering intolerable; secondly, 
the primitive state of medical practice at that time, and 
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especially the strongly surviving alchemistic quest for a 
panacea; and thirdly, that his prescription came to be 
written in the British Pharmacopeia, and still stands 
there (under the name 2x liquida). 

These summary glances at Berkeley’s thought, writings 
and life should be enough at least to suggest that when 
taken in the round, in the full range of his being and doing, 
he is one of the most gifted, influential and interesting men 
that this island has produced. His reach was so wide 
and his level so high that we meet his name in many 
quarters—in psychology, philosophy, mathematics and 
economics; in Christian apologetics; and in the history 
of philanthropy Irish and American; and these were 
occasional excursions of a man who was also a traveller, 
preacher, ecclesiastic, a recognized student of Palladian 
architecture, and a lifelong classical scholar. I wish we 
English could claim him, but though his stock was ours 
he was formed in Ireland, and through all his wanderings 
he retained, with natural mellowing, the mental qualities 
with which he began. Before he left his native land he 
used quite naturally the phrase, ‘ We Irish’, and after 
his return to it he used it again and lived by it so devotedly 
that he has to be given a place in the gallery of Irish 
patriots. 

Another consequence of the survey is that we do 
Berkeley an injustice when we think of him only as a 
philosopher, for then we grumble at him for not developing 
his philosophy beyond its large outline. Aggravating the 
injustice, we suppose that that outline was the whole, 
all that he had to give—which is a mistake, for he put the 
warning, ‘ Part I’, at the head of the text of his Princip. es, 
wrote Part II but lost the manuscript on his travels, aid 
planned at least one further Part. Why this was no. 
written and that not re-written becomes intelligible when 
we note how much else he was doing. His mind was too 
active as well as too gifted to run in a single groove. He 
was, and in his day was known to be, many things else 
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besides a philosopher. Indeed, his contemporaries only 
exceptionally thought of him in this capacity. The ground 
of his repute lay elsewhere, shifting from time to time. 
At first it was his social gift, an irresistible charm of manners 
and conversation, which made him a frequent guest of the 
Queen and brought him the friendship of literary men as 
diverse as Swift, Addison and Pope. He next came to the 
fore, in wider circles, as the promoter of the Bermuda 
scheme. Then he became known by the appellation ‘ the 
author of Alciphron’, and soon afterwards, among the 
mathematicians, as ‘the author of The Analyst’. Finally, 
in Ireland he was looked on as the prophet of its social 
unity and prosperity, and everywhere else as the advocate 
of tar-water. His two philosophical works, the Principles 
and the Three Dialogues, do not seem to have been much 
read, and contemporary comment on them, so far as it 
is known to us, was rare and unimportant. There was 
one big exception, the attention given to them by Hume, 
who, however, did not so much comment on them as 
learn from them, especially from what they had to say 
about abstract ideas, causality and space. It was through 
Hume’s critic, Thomas Reid (Inquiry into the Human 
Mind, 1764), that Berkeley became famous as a philosopher 
in these islands, and in America through Berkeley’s disciple, 
Samuel Johnson (Elementa Philosophica, 1752). 

So much for Berkeley’s life and early reputation. What 
lay behind it? Did the variety of his activities reflect an 
unstable mind? The answer is negative. His work was 
too good to warrant our thinking of him as a butterfly, 
fluttering capriciously from flower to flower. If we must 
have a figure, he was more like a bee, for he was busy, 
not fluttering, and he produced a goodly stock of honey, 
and he had a sting. To drop figures and ask a straight 
question, what were the sources of his diverse deeds? 
The answering of a question of this sort can be risky, but 
less so in respect of Berkeley than of many others, since 
his mind was as open as a well-written book : being outward 
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looking and inwardly consistent, it does not invite even 
the pretence of ‘deep ’ analysis. This consistency or 
wholeness is evidenced by his very remarkable serenity, not 
lost even when he was feeling deeply. 

We can, I believe, go a long way towards explaining 
both the range and the quality of his life and work by 
fastening on three prominent features of his mind—his 
practicality, his intellectuality, and the subordination of 
the second to the first; for practical motives thrust a man 
into a variety of situations, and when they have at their 
service a well-developed intellect the result is likely to be 
excellent. 

First, then, his practicality. There is an established 
rumour that he was but a dreamer. A very little early 
tittle-tattle to this effect has been reinforced by a mis- 
understanding of his philosophy, a misunderstanding that 
overlooks, or oddly rules out, his heavy stress on the 
objective reality of the world of sense. In Berkeley’s own 
eyes the dreamer was Malebranche, who had made the 
sensory world subjective and the physical world problem- 
atic, and had put forward the mystical claim that he 
was looking directly into the mind of God. He was surprised 
and vexed when his contemporaries regarded him as a 
disciple of Malebranche. 

Berkeley’s manner of writing, in his argumentative 
passages, was certainly not that of a dreamer, for it is 
conspicuously marked by self-conscious logic and by 
sentences as clear, clean and economic as those of scientists 
are said to be; and the content of what he wrote (except 
in the late Sivis) has nothing visionary about it, its most 
striking feature being not speculative abandon but an 
almost extreme, an almost positivist, restraint. 

Leaving his writings, it may surely be said that a 
dreamer would not have been as acceptable as he was in 
the London society of.the days of Queen Anne and George 
I. Nor would a dreamer have knocked about Europe in 
the way he did, or got out of it what he did. He crossed the 
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Alps twice in winter,! and explored risky parts of southern 
Italy and Sicily. His diary of the second Italian tour is 
free from imaginative or sentimental frills: it is a dry 
inventory of physical and human facts, usually as bald 
as a Baedeker. When it leaves description, which is rare, 
it is not for fancy but for cool causal reasoning. For example, 
Mount Etna reminds him not of old legends but of the 
scientist Borelli’s report that its summit can be seen at 
sea two hundred miles away, and of Borelli’s explanation 
that it must be above the atmosphere; on which he com- 
ments, ‘Qu. Whether it may not more truly be solved 
by the refractory curve in an atmosphere of different 
density ’.2. It was not a visionary but a sober man that 
raised a troop of horse at Cloyne when the Young Pretender 
was marching through England. Nobody, however pre- 
judiced, could read The Querist and call the writer of it 
a dreamer; and that writer was in fact one of the few 
progressive landlords in at least southern Ireland, employing 
a hundred men on his glebe, teaching his people how to 
spin, and building and minding a workhouse for vagrants. 

If these snapshots of a practical man are not enough, 
let me, contrary to the spirit of Berkeley, desert facts for 
testimony. This is what his friend Thomas Blackwell (at 
the time of writing Principal of Marischal College, Aberdeen) 
says of him: ‘I scarce remember to have conversed with 
him on that art liberal or mechanical of which he knew 
not more than the ordinary practitioners .... I have known 
him sit for hours in forgeries and foundries to inspect their 
successive operations’. If we remember that he loved 
to watch metal smelted, cast and wrought, we shall find it 
impossible to accept the usual view of the man and hard 
to acquiesce in the usual view of his philosophy. The 
smell of the forge went with him into his study. 


1 On the second crossing ‘the snow almost blinded us, and reached 
above the waists of the men who carried us. They let me fall six or seven 
times, and thrice on the brinks of horrid precipices’ (Rand, Berkeley and 
Percival, p. 160). 

2 Works, ed. by Fraser, 1901, vol. iv, p. 313. 

3 Memoirs of the Court of Augustus (1755), vol. ii, p. 277. 
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He was practical, then, in the current sense of the word. 
He was practical also in the ancient sense of it, that is, 
concerned with the right conduct of life individual and 
social. The mechanical arts interested him as expressions 
of skill, and as providing the products that lift men out of 
animal poverty; but it was the further area of life thereby 
made possible that interested him more. In respect of 
inner impulse and outward aim he was from top to bottom, 
by instinct and conviction and not merely by training, a 
moralist and a preacher. It is this that puts a barrier 
between him and the present generation of English 
philosophers. To be silent about that barrier, or to lower 
it even an inch, would be to misrepresent him at a funda- 
mental point. He could not separate his thinking from his 
citizenship earthly and heavenly. He believed that life 
without high morals is both unworthy and socially dis- 
astrous; that morals neither come nor rise automatically, 
but only through exhortation and guidance; that men 
cannot in fact become secretly and steadily moral without 
the powerful motives of religion, and cannot explain or 
justify a high morality to questioning reason without 
resort to a religious philosophy; and therefore that he, 
Berkeley, must moralize and preach to everybody,‘ and 
philosophize to those who were able to appreciate 
philosophy. 

In this connection we put Berkeley in his historical 
place when we see him, from his first public appearance 
to the end, fronting and fighting religious and moral 
slackness in one of the very few periods in which, in these 
islands, godlessness has been fashionable—the period 
when, as Voltaire nastily put it, there was just enough 
religion in England to distinguish Tories who had little 
from Whigs who had none. 

He was practical in seeing the need for a religious 
philosophy. In believing that one could be framed by 

4 Not in season and out of season. He was not sanctimonious. At 
a social occasion he could do nothing but grace it. Even on his own hearth, 


his wife reports, he rarely spoke to his family about religion (see Luce, 
Life of Berkeley, p. 181). 
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natural reason out of the materials of experience he was 
more than practical. One symptom of his intellectuality 
is that he was irrepressibly and powerfully critical. Yet 
he could not reduce reason to a rapier or a scourge. He 
had faith in its constructive virtue, and it was this faith, 
as much as his sense of practical values, that kept him 
from that pious form of scepticism (exemplified sharply in 
Charron and Pascal, and nowadays in Barth) which tries 
to make religion unassailable by locking reason up in 
antinomies and sin. He held to the rightness of using and 
trusting the whole mind, the wholeness of which he affirmed, 
rejecting, as Descartes had done, the notion of distinct 
faculties. He was no obscurantist. In the line of our 
Christian apologists he is a neighbour of the latitudinarian 
Caroline divines, his precise relation to whom awaits 
investigation. 

If, however, a religious philosophy had been all that 
he wanted for the conversion of the educated, he could 
simply have picked up any of several that were at hand, 
both recent and stamped with recency—e.g., that of 
Descartes or Malebranche or Locke, all of which he knew 
intimately. But his mind was too sharp to accept another 
man’s thinking. He saw, and said, that in reasoning there 
is no room for authority. He, therefore, fashioned his own 
philosophy, and this is one sign of the genuineness and 
strength of his intellectuality. 

Another is the care with which he expressed his arguings. 
This he does in two ways : sometimes by presenting a point 
in a completely cleansed form, separated from illustration 
and expansion (as in the early sections of the Principles), 
in order to leave the nerve of his argument exposed for 
the reader’s inspection; and sometimes, when the exposition 
is less condensed (as in his dialogues, Hylas and Philonous 
and Alciphron), by expressly drawing attention to the logical 
principle he is following. In particular, he was always 
aware when he was using—as a regular student of Plato 
would, and as he often did—analogy. In respect of this 
logical explicitness he stands in the company of Hobbes 
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and Hume. When he set himself to reasoning he played 
the game with constant reference to its rules. He adduces 
and marshals evidence with a nice sense of it. In con- 
sequence, his arguments cannot be dismissed by saying, 
however truly, that they are serving a prior and practical 
purpose. They stand, and were intended to stand, on their 
own evidential legs. They are illuminated by the purpose, 
but are neither validated nor invalidated by it. 

The aspect of his intellectuality that impresses me most 
is not, however, that conscious logicality, but a general 
clearness of mental vision; and it is this that seems to me 
to be the chief overt source of his versatile power. Whereas 
most thinkers acquire clearness in a limited field, and with 
effort, Berkeley seemed to achieve it effortlessly, and in 
whatever he turned his mind to. It is so patently present 
in all his writings that it must have been more a gift which 
he brought to his studying than a fruit of this. Apparently 
he had only to think of a thing to bring it into focus. Given 
a new field, he knew what questions to ask, and given a 
confused one he faced it unbothered and soon found his 
way. For principles he had a peculiar flair, as much outside 
philosophy as in it. This easy and general perspicacity 
is the dominant mark of his thinking, and is one of the 
qualities that make the journey through the whole circuit 
of his writings a liberal education. 

The summary of this survey of his work, life and mind 
is that he was one of the most variously gifted men our 
islands have had; that he revelled in action as well as in 
thought; and that each of these fructified the other, so 
that we can recognize the thinker in his deeds, and ought 
to remember the deeds when we come to his thought, lest 
we should slip into the traditional prejudice that this was 
the thin deposit of sedentary study. When I add to these 
distinctions not only the strength of his character but the 
far rarer virtue of deep delicacy of sentiment, I am tempted 
to exclaim that he was perhaps the most civilized man 
of his day. 


BERKELEY’S SEARCH FOR TRUTH. 


By the REVEREND CANON A. A. LUCE, 
Senior Fellow, Trinity College, Dublin. 


THE ENGLIsH TITLE of Father Malebranche’s magnum opus 
was The Search for Truth, and the title would put a young 
man like George Berkeley on his mettle. For if truth is to 
be sought, rather than taught, then philosophy becomes a 
personal quest, and the thinker must hunt for truth, as 
the angler hunts for trout. Berkeley was not an angler, 
but he had the spirit of the hunter. He held, with Locke, 
that the mind’s ‘ searches after truth are a sort of hawking 
and hunting ’, and in that spirit he sought the truth about 
the lives of men. Some account of his views on matter, 
on mind, and on knowing must form part of any worthy 
commemoration of his philosophic thought. I propose, 
with your permission, to discuss certain salient features. 
of his New Principle and of his teaching on abstract general 
ideas; and I shall conclude with a visit to less familiar 
ground, viz., his Principles, Part II, both the one he lost 
and, if the expression may be allowed, the one he never 
wrote. 

Does matter exist? Malebranche raised the question. 
Locke did not. Locke taught Berkeley the technique of his 
craft, drilling him in the metapsychics of ideas and concepts. 
Malebranche set him thinking on a higher plane. See all 
things in God, said the Oratorian. But when I see all 
things in God, it becomes very difficult to see anything in 
matter. Malebranche set him the question; Berkeley’s. 
answer was all his own, and be it right or be it wrong, that 
answer has given him an assured place in the history of 
thought. 

Before I go further I must remind you of the spirit 
of the hunt. All hunters hunt for positive realities, and 
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Berkeley was no exception. Berkeley hunted positive 
reality. the term ‘ Immaterialist ’ does not do him justice; 
it is a long word, and truth is mostly in monosyllables, and 
it is a negative word; it puts Berkeley in the position of 
doing us down, and robbing us of something. He is not 
robbing us. He denies the matter of materialism but that 
is a concealed affirmation, an affirmation of sense and 
spirit. He affirms your mind and my mind and the things 
we touch and see. The thousand and one things that 
furnish our homes, markets and laboratories—they are all 
there in Berkeley’s system, supported, not by a hypothesis, 
yellow with age, not by an old Greek guess outworn, but 
by ever-green eternal Mind. 

Berkeley’s ‘first arguings’ about matter concerned 

primary and secondary qualities. With Locke and 
Malebranche he tried taking the so-called primaries as, 
so to speak, non-sensible, qualities of sense. But that line 
is a false scent, as he remarks in his notebook and in 
Principles, section 15. And so he called off his hounds and 
struck out on a new line, his second arguings, his famous 
New Principle, esse est percipt. 
’ To be is to be perceived. How he came on it, I do not 
know. It just appears on a page of his notebook, without 
father, without mother, full-grown like Athene from the 
head of Zeus, and suddenly, like a sun-burst, like daybreak 
in eastern lands. To be is to be perceived. Reading between 
the lines of his notebook you feel the half-suppressed elation 
and the ‘ wild surmise’. Berkeley is on a peak in Darien. 
Nay, he has climbed Everest and the world is at his feet. 
His eyes are opened, and he sees. Why didn’t I see it 
long ago? ‘I wonder not at my sagacity in discovering 
the obvious, tho’ amazing truth. I rather wonder at my 
stupid inadvertency in not finding it out before.’ In 
those two epithets, obvious and amazing, we have the 
key to the author’s interpretation of the New Principle; 
it is not a truism; for it is amazing; it is not a professorial 
subtlety; for it is obvious. 

An amazing truth. People are always astonished by 
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je ne sais quoi in Berkeley. Look at the text they placed 
under his window in our College Chapel—When the people 
heard it, they were astonished at his doctrine. The amazing 
element in him is his amazing simplicity. Simple truths 
amaze just because they are simple. In Plato’s Republic 
there is something similar. Do you remember the passage 
in Book IV? The huntsmen have surrounded the cover; 
the pack is in full cry; their quarry justice shall not escape. 
Suddenly Socrates shouts View Halloo! and exclaims on 
his own stupidity almost in Berkeley’s words. There is 
justice, tumbling about at our very feet all the time, and 
we never saw it. Justice is minding your own business. 
To be is to be perceived. Both are amazing truths, obvious 
once they are said, but it takes genius to say them. 

There are plenty of amazing interpretations of Berkeley’s 
New Principle that are not at all obvious. When you meet 
them, turn them down. If they are not obvious, they 
are not Berkeley. All is mind; everything is mental; 
objects of sense are imaginary; my mind makes it so; 
my mind makes my haggis; the tree that I see just ceases 
to be when there’s no one about in the quad. These are 
amazing propositions; but there is nothing obvious about 
them except their obvious wmtruth. 

The true interpretation of the New Principle must 
conform to three conditions : (1) It must be simple, self- 
authenticating common-sense, (2) it must translate esse 
as to be, not as essence. Berkeley is not opposing essence 
to appearance; for him things appear to be what they are, 
and are what they appear to be. (3) The true interpretation 
must be in blinkers. It must look straight at the actual 
perceptual situation, without squinting at what comes 
before and after. The New Principle is a statement about 
perception, not about non-perception. It has implications 
as to past, future, and possible existence; but keep the 
blinkers on. In its first intention the New Principle is a 
statement about the present existence of the present 
object, actually perceived. 
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Esse est percipi. There is a syringa smell, How do 
you know? I smell it. Is there a smell? Yes, I smell it. 
Does the smell exist? Not will it exist when I am not 
smelling it? Not did it exist before I smelled it? But does 
it exist now when I am smelling it. Yes, of course; you 
cannot smell what is not there. The syringa smell exists. 
I smell it. That is what existence means when applied to 
olfactory things. It is easier to ‘see’ in the case of a 
smell; but the same holds of every object of every sense. 
Look at that colour. Does it exist? Yes, of course, or I 
could not see it. Colour in the dark and colour unseen can 
look after themselves. We are concerned with colour seen, 
and its existence. Its esse is percipi. Change the form of the 
questions, as Berkeley often does, and you get the same 
result. Where is the colour? Not where was it before I 
saw it. Not where will it be when I look away. But where 
is it now when I see it? It is in my mind; for I am minding 
it. The colour is not mental; it is not of my mind; vibrations 
of ether are there, but we do not see them; rods and 
cones are there; we could not see without them; but we do 
not see the seeing or the medium of seeing; we see the 
colour; and when I see the colour, it is in my mind. Now 
isn’t it? This is elementary, my dear Watson, obvious, 
my dear Thomas. 

We have not come all this way to worship the obvious; 
and so let me point out that the obvious flames into wonder 
when you think it out. What holds of one unit of sense, 
as such, holds of all units of sense as such, and so of the 
thing of sense, and so of the world of sense. Whatever I 
actually perceive by sense is in my mind when I am minding 
it, well in, all in, there being nothing in it that is not per- 
ceived. The tree that I see, the book that I read, the 
stone that I kick,—they are not my mind, nor of my 
mind, but they are for my mind, and they are of necessity 
in my mind, when I am minding them. It is the basic 
law of sentience. Mindless sensing makes no sense. 

There is a fine side-light in Berkeley’s notebooks. 
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‘Ignorance,’ he wrote, ‘ignorance in some sort requisite 
in ye person that should discover the Principle’ (No. 285). 
For a German commentator that remark was too much; 
He could not believe that Berkeley would crab his own 
discovery, and with great ingenuity he raked up the 
plausible word disaver, the opposite of aver, and amended 
the passage accordingly. Whoever disavers, or rejects the 
Principle must be an ignorant fellow. Alas, his ingenuity 
was wasted; disaver is unknown to the Oxford English 
dictionary, and Berkeley wrote discover. Ignorance was 
wanted to discover it 250 years ago; ignorance is wanted 
to recover it to-day. Ignorance, not learning, receptivity, 
not subtlety, the mirror-mind of the little child, the naive 
realism of plain, unsophisticated commonsense, are requisite 
for understanding Berkeley’s New Principle. 

You find the same simplicity in the published account. 
Berkeley mentions the esse est percifi for the first time 
in section 3 of the Principles, without any fanfare of 
trumpets, and he explains it in short and simple words. 
Objects of sense cannot exist, he says, otherwise than in 
a mind perceiving them. Attend to the meaning of ‘ the 
term exist when ap lied to sensible things. The table I 
write on I say exists, that is, I see and feel it,...’ Some 
of our visitors are keen on verification, and we are providing 
it. A member of the Berkeley family has very kindly lent 
us Berkeley’s own table. Come to the test this afternoon; 
see and feel it for yourself in our Library, and verify the 
truth of his words of long ago. ‘ The table I write on I 
say exists, that is I see and feel it, ...,’ 

I have stopped short in the middle of a quotation. I 
stopped at a comma. It is so important here to take one 
hurdle at a time. See what the New Principle means for 
the perceived, before you drag in the perceivable. Once 
you have grasped the Principle of the percipi, take off 
the blinkers, and the posse perci¢i falls into line at once. 
Take one thing at a time, as Berkeley does, and when 
you are clear about his table actually perceived, the 

0 
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extension to the perceivable table in the next room, or to 
the table my servant is dusting, is simple. 

Before I leave the New Principle, I ought to connect 
it more explicitly with the denial of matter. The connection 
is not so obvious to all of us, as it was to folk two hundred 
years ago. In our day even philosophers, horresco referens, 
apply the term matter to shoes and ships and sealing-wax 
and to all that is not mind. Such things Berkeley never 
denied, but always affirmed; he affirmed them all the more 
strongly because he affirmed them, not from habit, but 
from conviction. The matter of commonsense he affirmed 
with a reason. The matter of materialism is another 
matter. I come from matter. I am matter, and unto 
matter I return. To-morrow we die. That is the matter of 
materialism. It is the supposition of something non- 
spiritual and non-sensible, something outside the mind 
and the range of mind, something that never can be seen 
or touched, something whose esse is non-percipi. That 
matter and that matter only Berkeley denied. He removed 
the dark by letting in the light; he denied this irrational 
thing by rationally asserting the world of sense, given to 
be perceived, directly perceived, frankly modestly and 
confidently accepted. He took the world of sense, as 
Hilary and Tensing took what they saw when they reached 
the top of Everest, as we all take the objects of sight and 
touch. We do not make what we see; we do not know how 
to do it; we take what’s there, what’s given. We open our 
eyes in daylight, and we see what’s given. We stretch out 
our hands in the dark and we touch what’s given. Berkeley 
took the world of sense as a cosmic sense-datum, inferring, 
as seems rational to most folk, a Cosmic Donor. 

I turf now to the second hunt, to the search for truth 
about knowing. A line greater than itself, absolute space, 
absolute time, absolute motion, and Locke’s famous 
triangle—when folk can swallow such notions there must 
be something seriously wrong, said Berkeley, with their 
knowing of knowing. He found the root of the trouble in 
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abstract general ideas; he rejected them, and made that 
rejection the theme of his Introduction to the Principles. 

The general idea of a triangle, wrote Locke (IV, vii, 9): 
‘must be neither oblique,-nor rectangle, neither equilateral, 
equicrural, nor scalenon; but all and none of these at once.’ 
Oh that mine enemy would write a book and put things 
like that in it. Such ideas are needed, said Locke, ‘ for 
the conveniency of communication and enlargement of 
knowledge.” The young man from Kilkenny saw a head 
to hit, and he hit and hit hard. His ‘ killing blow’, he 
called it. Locke’s ‘ general triangle’ is absurd, he said; 
there is no such thing. We demonstrate about particular 
triangles, abc or def, not about agi, the supposed abstract 
general idea of a triangle, and the generality of the 
demonstration rests solely on representative particularity. 
The equality of its angles to two right angles is proved, 
not of agi, but of abc, a concrete visible particular, and that 
equality is independent of the peculiarities of abc, just 
as the legitimacy of a move in chess is independent of the 
material of the pieces. 

At least two great thinkers, Hume and John Stuart 
Mill, have accepted Berkeley’s argument, styling it a 
discovery of first importance. In its widest aspect, it 
raises questions about the nature of universals, concepts 
and images. Into those questions of expertise I shall not 
enter; for I am on a much narrower point, the relation of 
the Introduction to the argument for immaterialism. I 
think the direct relation is very tenuous, and I advise young 
students who want to grasp Berkeley’s views on the external 
world to skip the Introduction and plunge straight into 
section I of the body of the work. I accept the Introduction 
and agree with it. Locke is quite wrong, and Berkeley is 
quite right. If Locke were allowed to get away with his 
absurd triangle, the door would be open to every sort of 
fad. Berkeley worked hard at his refutation, repeated it 
in later books, and stuck to his guns for life. Professor 
Fraser, to whom we all owe so much, tripped up when he 
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made the Bishop withdraw or weaken on the point. I 
grant, too, that the opening of the Introduction is a lovely 
piece of writing, and Professor Dobrée naturally went to 
it for an example of the grace of Berkeley’s style. Moreover, 
Berkeley undoubtedly uses its argument. He attacks various 
abstractions, especially the abstract idea of matter; but 
those attacks are not damaging, or by themselves, 
convincing; they are only side-wipes, as we say in Ireland, 
small-arm musketry. The heavy artillery is the esse est 
percipi; the Introduction gives supporting fire. 

The Introduction is more important to-day for what it. 
implies than for what it says. In itself it does not prove, 
or help to prove, anything about matter or the world of 
sense; but it does prove a profound epistemological change 
in the author’s mind, and perceptual habits. His long 
months of work on the Introduction effected a revolution 
in his method of sensing, and reflected the transition from 
indirect perception (which is non-perception) to direct 
awareness (the only worth-while awareness). The Intro- 
duction was the ‘ killing blow’, not only to Locke’s theory 
of universals, but to the bad habit of seeing shadowy 


objects through smoked glasses. It was a break with the 


whole system of ideism. Locke knew three types of ideas, 
and three only, ideas of sense, ideas of reflection, and this. 
after-thought of his, abstract general ideas. Berkeley 
dismissed ideas of sense by, as he says, turning them into. 
things; he dismissed ideas of reflection because you cannot 
have a static picture of a dynamic activity, and when 
the abstract general idea went down the drain, well there 
are no ideas left—a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

In giving up Locke’s system of cognitive media, 
Berkeley gave up mental photography and the copy view 
of knowing. His Introduction actually denies one class of 
ideas, but virtually denies all ideas; and that is its present- 
day importance. He gradually learned, as we all may do, 
to substitute direct awareness for ideational perceiving; 
he trained his sense, his imagination, his thought, and 
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his belief to go straight to their objects, as the bee goes 
straight to the honey of the flower. 

A man’s words are the best index of his perceptual 
habits. Watch how he puts words together, particularly 
in speech, but also in writing. By all accounts Berkeley 
shone in conversation, and was a vivid and lively speaker. 
As for his writings—well listen to this one from the Analyst: 
‘He who can digest a third or fourth fluxion need not be 
squeamish about any point in divinity’; and to this from 
the Querist (No. 112), a plain summary of the people’s 
good, ‘shoes to their feet, clothes to their backs, and 
beef in their bellies.’ His words spring from the situation; 
the proper word is in the proper place; the apt phrase 
falls from his pen with ease and grace. He has done with 
ideas and all fuzzy-wuzzy thinking. His direct speech and 
writing spring from direct perception. 

Now I pass on to our third and last hunt, Berkeley’s 
search for truth about being and knowing has yielded a 
real world of sense securely based, directly perceivable and 
directly perceived by those who will make the effort to 
do so. But something else exists; the world is peopled; 
sense by itself makes no sense; sense alone is nonsense; 
I see the colour, and the colour does not see me. There 
is the other of sense, which we sometimes call spirit and 
sometimes mind. 

What is the mind, this elusive thing that universities 
exist to train, this that is schooled by law and custom and 
religion, by sunshine and by rain, this pearl of personal 
life? What is the mind? What is man at his best? Everyone 
wants to know, and for Berkeley the question was one 
of urgency; the fall of Cartesian matter is bound to 
shake Cartesian mind. One side of the arch cannot stand 
alone. We to-day have worked round to that very point. 
Mind, supposed to be facing matter, mind the immaterial, 
is one thing. Mind actually facing the world of sense, 
mind the non-sensible, is quite another thing. 

Berkeley wrote his account of mind, or a good deal of 
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it, and he meant to publish it as Part II of his Principles; 
but it was lost during his travels in Italy. I’m rather glad. 
I feel towards that lost Part II, as schoolboys used to feel 
towards the lost books of Euclid. Berkeley was such a 
young man when he wrote it. I doubt if he had lived long 
enough with the immaterialist’s world of sense to realize 
its full implications for the mind and spirit. If only he 
had had time to take up the theme again and do justice 
to it, say, in the last twenty years of his life down at 
Cloyne! I could almost wish they had not made him a 
bishop, though he was a good bishop. I certainly wish 
he had not spent all that time on Siris; the part on tar- 
water justified itself; the rest is scaffolding, and never should 
have seen the light of day as such. 

Thirty years ago Dr. G. A. Johnston compared the 
philosophical sections of Siris to those preparatory note- 
books, then known as the Commonplace Book. It is a 
just comparison. The Siris sections are scaffolding for the 
unwritten Principles Part II, as our Philosophical Com- 
mentaries are scaffolding for Part I. The Sivis sections con- 
tain brilliant hints and apergus about ‘the Mind, her acts 
and faculties’. If Berkeley had expanded, developed, and 
codified them, he could have given us a systematic treatise 
on the mind of the sentient without matter. He could 
have given us the fruit of half-a-century of philosophic life, 
lived consciously in immediate contact with the world of 
sense and in immediate awareness of his own mind. Aware 
of his own mind he watched its growth and becoming and 
knew it different from his body. Aware somewhat dimly 
of the minds of his fellow-men and the communion of 
minds, he read clearly in the rich pages of his sentient 
experiente the ‘ bright and lively signatures of the divine 
Mind.’ Those were some of the Contents of the Part II 
that Berkeley never wrote. Perhaps some young man here 
will write it. 

Enough of what might have been. Let us turn now to 
the Principles as we have that work, and see what it tells 
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us about the mind. Let me first make the point that it 
is Part I. Professor Jessop has underlined the fact by 
printing Part I on every leaf. The work professedly is 
incomplete, and what is missing is a systematic treatment 
of the mind. Critics who label Berkeley a solipsist, or 
accuse him of seeing everything from the narrow angle 
of his own mind should take note of that Part I, like a 
red light, at the head of the page. What Berkeley has done 
in Part I is to tell us enough about the mind to explain 
and justify his account of the world of sense; he did not 
discuss the relation between the mind and its body, nor 
did he examine thoroughly the knowing of other minds 
and the intercourse and commerce of spirits; but to infer 
from his silences that he did not believe in other minds 
and other things is to fly in the face of the facts. 

After describing in section 1 typical objects of sense- 
perception, he continues (sect. 2): ‘ Besides all these 
there is something that knows or perceives them, and 
exercises divers operations about them... This I call 
mind, spirit, soul, or myself. By which words I do not 
denote any one of my ideas, but a thing entirely distinct 
from them, wherein they exist.’ A thing entirely distinct 
—those were words of power to me many years ago; they 
first showed me the utter untruth of the pan-psychist 
interpretation of Berkeley’s teaching. A thing entirely 
distinct from its ideas—that is the Berkeleian mind of 
Principles Part I. He has dealt with the mind here in so 
far as it is the personal subject of perception, and he has 
gone very little further. We may call it an ego-centric 
account of mind. Berkeley shows us the mind serving 
the perceptual needs of a sentient ego. In that context 
naturally ideas are spoken of as my ideas. I do not make 
them. I take them, and take them in. They are mine 
for the time being; but they can become yours, just as 
my penny can become your penny. The idea, like the penny, 
is part of a general currency; neither you nor I make them. 

The mind is, of course, more than the subject of per- 
ception, and Berkeley knew it; but he never spoke with his 
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mouth full, and he was content to say one thing at a time. 
The point he needed to make, and has made with the utmost 
clarity, is that the mind is entirely distinct from its ideas. 
The mind is not an idea, nor like an idea, nor composed of 
ideas, nor can it be represented by an idea. No combination 
of colours or sounds or touches or tastes could make a 
mind nor a mental copy of a mind, for these things are 
all passive. The mind is conscious activity; its esse is 
percipere; the idea is utterly passive; its esse is percipi. 
In every perceptual situation two things meet, two things 
entirely distinct and heterogeneous, mind and the sensible, 
active subject and passive object. 

From this conception of the mind radiate Berkeley’s 
doctrines of cause and effect, and his refusal to allow an 
idea of spirit. The idea is passive, and cannot make a change 
begin to be, and therefore no idea can cause, and the only 
true cause is mind or spirit. For the same reason there can 
be no idea of mind or spirit. Try to visualize the mind. 
Try to grasp quicksilver. Try to form an idea of the mind, 
and you are attempting the impossible. We may say we 
have a notion of the mind or spirit or God; but that only 
means we know what the words mean. The mind is 
dynamic, and cannot be seen or touched or represented 
in static terms. Catch and pin-point the mind, and its 
dunamis escapes you. You may net a butterfly, but not 
a sunbeam. Berkeley never forgot the ultimate tension, 
the dichotomy of being assumed in every aspect of human 
knowing. He dreaded animism, as he dreaded materialism, 
and he never lets us confuse our minds with our environ- 
ment, or our environment with our minds. 

In his conception of the mind and its sensible object, 
directly dpprehended, Berkeley found a brand-new argument 
against the matter of materialism, and he used it to good 
effect. His account of mind in Principles Part I, is sufficient 
for his purpose; but that great book is a great torso. There 
is more to be known about the mind by the man who 
will press on towards mature self-knowledge. A full and 
conscious employment of all our faculties on their proper 
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objects, systematically sustained, must lead to a better 
knowledge of what the mind is, what it does, and what it 
may become. How is my mind related to my body? How, 
in Berkeleian language, does my mind work through those 
groups of privileged ideas, eyes and ears and hands, that 
share in the pride of percipience? And how is my mind 
related to your mind? What is the golden link? What 
is that ether of spirit that called us and drew us together, 
and made us willing to cross land and sea, and come here 
to speak and hear and understand one another—all in 
homage to a mind of two hundred years ago, whose body is 
at Oxford, and whose thought is a possession of the cultured 
world? 

Berkeley began to answer such questions; important 
hints and suggestions as to how he would have answered 
them are to be found in the long series of his books, but, 
so far as is known, he never wove those hints together; 
he never rewrote Principles, Part II. He has left this and 
other things for us to do. 

No good Berkeleian will surrender the keys of his mind 
even to Berkeley. Philosophy is still ‘a sort of hawking 
and hunting’, and hunters, young and old, may seek, and 
search, and still find new truth. I think that Berkeley 
found a deal of truth about the world of sense, and can 
teach it still. He taught me how to set about knowing the 
world of sense. Sentients who set themselves to do so 
can know the world of sense directly, and pro tanto 
adequately. For myself, I am never long in doubt as to 
whether I am seeing and touching, and when I know that 
I am seeing and touching, eo ipso I know that what I see 
and touch is there, and is what it seems to be. That 
assurance about sense seems to me the only firm foundation 
for the higher work of mind on supersensible things. 

Direct perception is a heritage from the great days of 
old. In Homer black is black, not blackness, ré uédav, a 
datum, an idea-thing, a constituent directly perceived. 
In classical Hebrew forthright directness and definite 
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articles meet us at every turn. The good man is the man 
the good, shun WNT. The very adjective is substantive. 
Turn to the works in which that grammar found expression. 
Study an Attic vase, or the Elgin marbles; read of Odysseus 
emerging from the sea and Nausicaa playing ball. Mourn 
with Admetus for his Alcestis; laugh with Aristophanes 
at his poets in the scales. Read the tale of Jacob and 
Esau, or the twenty-third psalm, or the Sermon on the 
Mount. There are the fruits of direct perception. There 
we meet the founder-members of our culture, the two 
great peoples who lived in the sunshine, and worked with 
head and hand, with all their faculties set to the key of 
immediacy. Their mental equipment included precision- 
tools of thought that we have not, or have largely for- 
gotten how to use. When I reflect that neither of those 
peoples in their great days had even a word for matter, 
I wonder whether mankind has not lost, on balance, by 
that invention of Greek decadence. 

Berkeley’s account of the external world, even when 
correctly presented, will not commend itself to all; but 
widely different schools of thought see in him something to 
approve. Our hyper-moderns find ties of affinity with his 
method, his analysis, his teaching on words and signs. 
Theists of every school find in his argument an intellectual 
atom-bomb that protects the values of the spirit by 
exploding the dialectical materialism of Marx. Berkeley’s 
philosophy has a continuing appeal; his works do follow 
him. We are not commemorating a museum piece or a 
dead thing. We are celebrating a living thing, a pulsing 
part of the philosophy of our own day. Born in this House 
just two hundred and fifty years ago, Berkeley’s thought 
has lived on, through evil report and good report; and it 
will live on, working in the minds and lives of men, clearing 
away dust and fog and cobwebs, raising the thinker’s aim, 
widening his horizon, enriching his heart and soul, ever 
doing honour to the common love of all philosophers and 
their common task, the love of wisdom and the search for 
truth. 





INFLUENCE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE 
BERKELEYENNE SUR LA PENSEE CONTINENTALE 


By Prorressor ANDRE-Louis LEROY, 


Editor of the Revue Philosophique. 


UnE philosophie influence la pensée de ses contemporains 
et de ses successeurs de diverses maniéres. Elle réussit 
généralement a convaincre certains d’entre eux de la 
vérité de ses propositions. Elle trouve ainsi des disciples, 
qui sont souvent des esprits trop soumis et systématiques, 
l’étriquent et la figent. Mais elle trouve aussi des esprits 
plus originaux, dont les uns ne trouvent dans ses théses 
qu’erreurs a combattre, et dont les autres, au jugement plus 
nuancé, sentent la vraisemblance de certaines de ses théses, 
et les repensent a leur maniére. I] y a aussi les adversaires 
jurés, qu’ils se soient déja donnés a une autre philosophie, 
ou qu’ils adhérent fermement aux préjugés de sens commun. 
Toutes ces influences, d’action ou de réaction, s’exercent, 
que ceux, qui les subissent, saisissent l’esprit méme de la 
doctrine en cause, ou qu’ils la prennent a faux sens ou a 
contresens. 

L’immatérialisme berkeleyen a été aussi provocateur 
qu’exemplaire, et il a suscité au moins autant de contresens 
et de faux sens que d’interprétations correctes. Tant de 
philosophes l’ont combattu, ou soutenu, que j’ai da choisir 
de marquer seulement aujourd’hui les grandes phases 
de la fortune berkeleyenne sur le Continent. Qu’on veuille 
donc bien excuser ce que mon exposé peut avoir de 
schématique, et peut-étre de simpliste. Je ne désire ni 
détourner votre attention de l’immaterialisme, ni vous 
imposer un effort d’attention trop intense et trop prolongé. 

C’est un fait que l’accueil rencontré par Berkeley sur 
le Continent fut aussi peu compréhensif que celui qu'il 
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trouva dans les pays de langue anglaise, sauf quelques 
exceptions. Peut-étre notre philosophe avait-il suggéré 
lui-méme ces fausses interprétations par son souci de 
toujours paraitre épouser d’abord les doctrines qu’il voulait 
combattre, pour ramener insensiblement a lui les esprits 
égarés.! Il avait au surplus sous-estimé la force des modes 
et des préjugés philosophiques, et surestimé la puissance 
de conviction d’une argumentation claire et cohérente. I] 
devait pourtant connaitre les critiques qui couraient alors, 
sur le Continent et en Grande-Bretagne, contre le car- 
tésianisme et le lockisme. Ces deux courants de pensée, 
par certains cétés si opposés, professaient également une 
théorie représentative de la connaissance qui établissait 
une marge considérable entre l’objet et son idée, et menait 
a l’opinion que le monde de la pensée se suffisait a soi. 
Malebranche n’admettait l’existence du monde extérieur 
que par révérence a la parole de |’Ecriture. Leibniz faisait 
de ce monde un systéme d’apparences bien fondées. Aussi 
accusait-on alors les Cartésiens d’étre au fond des pyrrhoniens. 
Or, Berkeley voulait combattre le scepticisme, et le 
matérialisme cartésien qui y conduisait. Pour détruire 
le prestige de la nouvelle physique qui donnait une 
suffisance propre 4 la matiére et au mouvement, il se fit 
le défenseur des qualités et des corps sensibles et prétendit 
rejeter les relations nécessaires du mécanisme au bénéfice 
de relations gracieuses et arbitraires, et détréner les causes 
efficientes au bénéfice des causes finales. L’entreprise 
était généreuse; l’oeuvre avait de la solidité. L’opinion 
de son temps ne réagit pas comme Berkeley l’avait espéré. 

Voici un premier témoignage de cet accueil, qui résume 
assez bien l’opinion continentale courante, celui de 
Christoplie-Mathieu Pfaff, dans son Discours sur l’Egoisme, 
publi¢é 4 Tubingen en 1722. Aprés avoir divisé les 
philosophes en dualistes et monistes, et les monistes en 

1Commonplace Book, 2° éd. Fraser, t. I, p. 92: He that would bring 
another over to his opinion, must harmonize with him at first, and humour 


him in his own way of teaching. Cette note appartenait & un autre cahier 
que celui des Commentaires Philosophiques. 
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matérialistes et idéalistes, 4 la suite de Christian Wolf,? 
le professeur allemand subdivise les idéalistes en pluralistes 
et égoistes, ceux-ci n’admettant pas qu'il y ait d’autre 
esprit créé que le leur propre. Descartes a frayé la route 
aux idéalistes, et Malebranche, ‘ce prince des philosophes 
fanatiques de notre temps’, l’a grandement aplanie. ‘ En 
Irlande, George Berkeley a publié a Dublin, en langue 
anglaise, en l’an dix de ce siécle, un traité sur les principes 
de la connaissance humaine, et a Londres, trois ans plus 
tard, trois dialogues entre Hylas et Philonous, ot il a 
seulement cherché a prouver qu’aucun corps n’était donné, 
ni ne pouvait étre donné, et que seuls existaient les esprits; 
que les corps, ainsi que nous les nommons, ne sont que des 
idées incapables d’exister indépendamment des esprits qui 
les ont. Ce sont les paroles mémes de l’auteur que nous 
rapportons; et il ajoute que poser cette affirmation est le 
seul moyen de fermer la bouche aux athées et aux sceptiques, 
et de ramener les hommes au sens commun ’.® Voila donc 
commis le contresens doctoral, né d’une acceptation sans 
critique du cartésianisme: Berkeley nierait l’existence des 
corps sensibles. 

Ce contresens, il semble, qu’il faille encore aujourd’hui 
beaucoup de maitrise de soi pour ne pas le commettre, tant 
le sens commun et le mécanisme géométrique sont portés 
a confondre les deux idées de matiére, ce je-ne-sais-quoi 
impossible 4 définir, et de corps sensibles, ces qualités 
sensibles reliées par une structure intelligible décrite par 
les savants. C’est pourquoi fleurissent, dés le dix-huitiéme 
siécle, ces railleries faciles qui taxent d’extravagances les 


2 Pfaff se référait aux Verniinftige Gedancken von Gott, der Welt und 
der Seele, 1719, §§ 2 et 944. Dans cet ouvrage, Wolf employait déja le 
terme idéalistes pour désigner les Cartésiens. I] classa Berkeley parmi les 
idéalistes dans sa Psychologia Rationalis, 1734. — Peut-étre n’est-il pas 
inutile de noter ici que John Sergeant appelait Locke et les adversaires 
d’Aristote des idéistes, Solid Philosophy, cf. p. ex., Preliminary Second, 
§13. Berkeley avait lu et médité la Solid Philosophy (Comm. Phil., n. 
840), qui pourrait bien lui avoir suggéré, pour une part et par réaction & 
la fois contre Locke et contre Sergeant, l’usage berkeleyen du mot idea. 

3 Loc. cit., pp. 17-18. 
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théses de Berkeley. Le mot se trouve aussi bien sous la 
plume du P. Bouffier* que sous celle de Diderot ® et de 
d’Holbach.* Celui-ci ainsi que Turgot, parle aussi d’illusion 
chimérique.”? M. de Crousaz juge que Berkeley a le cerveau 
renversé, et il ironise: ‘Cet auteur n’a point fait imprimer 
un livre, il en a seulement une idée, et c’est cette idée 
que nous lisons. Le libraire de qui nous croyons acheter 
ce livre n’existe qu’en idée, non plus que l’argent que nous 
lui donnons ...’ Et cela continue jusqu’A un dernier 
envoi: ‘...moyennant l’idée d’un microscope pour les 
voir, il naitra en moi des idées d’arrangement merveilleux 
dans de petites parties idéales’.6 One ne peut guére 
triompher a meilleur marché. Il est vrai que Berkeley, 
malgré qu'il en eit, heurtait de front les convictions 
métaphysiques du sens commun. Tel était l’avis du 
naturaliste genévois Charles Bonnet: ‘ L’idealisme fait 
trop de violence 4 notre maniére naturelle de voir et de 
juger ’.® 

Toutefois Diderot, d’Alembert et d’Holbach” reconnais- 
sent volontiers que le systéme de Berkeley, en dépit de 
son absurdité, est, de tous, le plus difficile 4 combattre, 
en raison de sa grande cohérence interne. Aussis’efforcent-ils 
d’y découvrir une faille. D’Alembert et d’Holbach veulent 
que des idées ne puissent exister sans admettre comme 
causes naturelles des objets extérieurs. Sinon, dit le second, 
ce serait admettre des existences sans causes; ce que 
Berkeley ne faisait pas, puisqu’il établissait Dieu comme 
cause de la quasi-totalité des idées humaines. I] est évident, 
dit le premier, que nos sensations prouvent l’existence de 


4 Eléments de Métaphysique & la portée de tout le monde, Paris, 1725, 

pp. 92-93. 
: 5 Lettres sur les Aveugles, Oeuvres, éd. 1875-1877, t. I, p. 304. 

6 Systéme de la Nature, Paris, 1821, p. 189, note. 

7? D’Holbach, loc. cit..—Turgot, Oeuvres, t. I, p. 187. 

8 Kxamen du Pyrrhonisme ancien et moderne, 1733, p. 97. 

9 Mémoires autobiographiques, p. 171, éd. 1948. — Ch. Bonnet ajoutait: 
‘Le subtil et profond Berkeley n’était pas assez conséquent: il préchait 
Vidéalisme, et c’était le pur égoisme qu’il devait admettre ’. 

10 Diderot, Lettre sur les Aveugles, loc. cit. — D’Alembert, Encyclopédie, 
article Corps, p. 262b. — D’Holbach, op. cit., p. 390. 
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corps extérieurs, quand on considére tout ensemble leur 
nombre, leur ajustement et leur caractére involontaire. 
‘Mais, questionne-t-il pourtant, comment notre Ame 
s’élance-t-elle, pour ainsi dire, hors d’elle-méme, pour 
arriver aux corps? Comment expliquer ce passage? Hoc 
opus, hic labor est’. En somme d’Alembert ressuscitait 
le faux probléme de la représentation que Berkeley avait 
voulu dissiper. 

La principale cause de cette erreur se trouvait dans 
la persistance d’un climat cartésien. Encore plus sur le 
Continent qu’en Angleterre, Berkeley était considéré 
comme un disciple de Malebranche, auquel il s’opposait 
pourtant dés les Commentaires, et dont il se séparait 
ouvertement dans le second Dialogue. D’Alembert déclarait 
cependant:‘ Voila, comme l’on voit, le malebranchisme 
tout pur, ou du moins a peu de chose prés. L’auteur fait 
tous ses efforts pour prouver que son sentiment différe 
beaucoup du systéme du Pére Malebranche; mais la 
différence est si subtile qu’il faut étre métaphysicien bien 
déterminé pour l’apercevoir’. Diderot et d’Holbach sont 
du méme avis. Turgot, aussi, puisque, d’aprés lui, Berkeley 
expliquerait l’accord entre les idées de différents hommes 
par leur correspondance a l’ordre des idées de Dieu." 
Comme si Dieu, d’aprés Berkeley, pouvait avoir des idées 
autrement qu’au sens métaphorique du mot. 

D’Holbach, en bon matérialiste, ne doute pas un 
moment de la parfaite vérité de la physique, et de la 
priorité temporelle, et, pour ainsi dire, ontique, du cerveau 
et de la matiére. Aussi n’a-t-il pu comprendre la doctrine 
de la signification des idées sensibles les unes par les autres. 
D’autre part, dans l’Encyclopédie, préludant 4 sa maniére 
a la théorie de Maine de Biran sur |’effort moteur, Turgot 
oppose 4 Berkeley que le moi ne peut connaitre son existence 
propre qu’en apercevant la présence a lui de l’objet percu.” 


11 D’Alembert, loc. cit., p. 262a.— Diderot, d’Holbach, loc. cit. — 
Turgot, Oeuvres, t. I, p. 193. 
12 D’Holbach, op. cit., p. 190. — Turgot, Encyclopédie, art. Existence. 
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On pourrait se demander si Berkeley n’envisageait pas une 
interprétation semblable, lorsqu’il notait, dans _ ses 
Commentaires que l’existence méme des idées constituait 
l’Ame, et que l’esprit n’était qu’un amas de perceptions. 
‘Supprimez les perceptions, vous supprimez |’esprit. 
Posez-les, vous le posez’.!* N’y a-t-il pas existence dans 
le temps, uniquement par la succession des idées? 

Encore une mauvaise querelle a _ citer, avant 
d’abandonner les Encyclopédistes. Turgot condamne 
l’indistinction de l’étendue et des couleurs au nom de la 
distinction galiléenne des qualités premiéres et des qualités 
secondes. ‘ L’idée de ]’étendue nous vient, écrit-il, par 
assemblage des points auxquels nous rapportons nos 
sensations, quelle que soit l’espéce de sensation ... en 
un mot, nos sensations sont en quelque sorte les éléments 
et les points du tableau que l’ame se fait de l’étenduc ’.4 
Turgot ne parait pas remarquer que Berkeley professe 
sur ce sujet une opinion nuancée, et distingue deux 
étendues différentes, l’une plus confuse, sentie dans une 
premiére expérience globale, l’autre reconstituée a partir 
des minima sensibles, termes naturels de l’analyse qui sont 
toutefois qualitativement différents de l’étendue globale. 
Or, sans prétendre effacer une différence capitale qui 
nait de ce que Turgot est plus géométre et cartésien—ses 
points mathématiques inétendus sont pourtant les éléments 
de l’espace—, on doit reconnaitre que l’étendue analysée 
de Berkeley est proche parente de celle de Turgot. 

Cette étendue analysée par des actes successifs de 
l’esprit fait aussi penser a l’analyse chére a Condillac, un 
philosophe dont l’exemple est hautement significatif, 
puisqu’il passa de l’opposition a l’acceptation partielle 
des théses berkeleyennes. L’Essat sur l’origine des 
connaissances humaines * critiquait en effet Voltaire d’avoir 


13 Note 580. 

14 Oeuvres, t. I, p. 192. — Cf. Commentaires Philosophiques, notes 283, 
400, 440, 445. 

15 Tére section vi, §§ 6 & 10. 
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approuvé le sentiment de Berkeley sur l’incapacité native 
de la vue a percevoir la distance. Il était encore trés 
soumis a ce qu’il pensait étre les enseignements de |’optique 
géométrique. I] était aussi trop enclin 4 juger que les 
images rétiniennes se transposent dans I’esprit, telles quelles, 
avec leur forme, leur grandeur, leur distance et leur 
situation, et ne pouvait admettre que cette premiére 
image fit déplacée ou recouverte par une image habituelle 
sans laisser aucune trace dans la pensée. ‘ Une perception 
premiére pourrait-elle s’éclipser si vite, et un jugement la 
remplacer si soudainement qu’on ne pit remarquer le 
passage de l’une a l'autre, lorsqu’on y donnerait toute son 
attention ’.1* Et, pour établir son opinion propre que 
la vue pouvait donner ‘sans le secours des autres sens, 
l’idée de ]’étendue avec toutes ses dimensions ’, il recourait 
a V’hypothése d’un oeil animé; ‘... qu’on me permette 
cette supposition, toute bizarre qu’elle paraisse: dans le 
sentiment du docteur Barclai, cet oeil verrait une lumiére 
colorée; mais il n’apercevrait ni étendue, ni grandeur, ni 
distance, ni situation, ni figure ’.17 Condillac ne paraissait 
pas se douter que cette hypothése s’accordait entiérement 
avec la Théorie nouvelle de la vision. On comprend donc 
aisément que Diderot pouvait déclarer que Condillac 
suivait ‘ précisément les mémes principes que ceux de 
Berkeley ’.. Le Traité des Sensations fait d’ailleurs bientét 
amende honorable. ‘ La raison a bien peu de force, et ses 
progrés sont bien lents, lorsqu’elle a 4 détruire des erreurs 
dont personne n’a pu s’exempter, et qui, ayant commencé 
avec le premier développement des sens cachent leur 
origine dans des temps dont nous ne conservons aucun 
souvenir ’.18 La statue se sent donc d’abord une étendue 
colorée; ‘mais cette étendue n’est pour elle ni une surface, 
ni aucune grandeur déterminée. Elle n’est pas une surface, 
parce que l’idée de surface suppose l’idée de solide, idée 


16 Loc. cit., § 8. 
17 Td., § 12. 
18 Op. cit., Part I, chap. xi, § 1. 
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qu'elle n’a pas et ne peut avoir’.1® Ce sont les termes 
mémes de Berkeley. Condillac admet aussi l’existence de 
ces jugements d’habitude, qui se mélent si intimement a 
ia perception que les adultes ne parviennent plus 4a les 
distinguer. ‘ Malebranche fut le premier a les signaler’; 
Locke n’était pas homme 4 tirer tout le parti voulu de 
cette découverte; Molyneux ne saisit qu’une partie de la 
vérité; ‘le docteur Barclai est le premier qui ait pensé 
que la vue par elle-méme ne jugerait d’aucune de ces 
choses ’.?° 

L’artisan de la conversion de Condillac avait été 
Voltaire, qui se fit le propagateur de la théorie nouvelle de 
la Vision en France dés 1736.72 Les Eléments de la 
philosophie de Newton \’exposaient avec quelque détail 
en 1738, et reprenaient la comparaison de la vision avec 
une langue universelle, que Berkeley avait lancée en 
avant-coureur de sa preuve de l’existence de Dieu par le 
langage visuel. Mais ni Voltaire, ni Condillac n’admettaient 
limmatérialisme. Le Dictionnaire Philosophique, en 1764 
reprend encore les railleries traditionnelles, et les accusations 
d’idéalisme subjectif et d’égoisme, Cette accusation, 
Diderot l’avait portée a la fois contre Condillac et Berkeley 
dans la Lettre sur les aveugles. Mais, sans aucun doute, 
il frappait plus juste sur Condillac, dans la mesure ou 
celui-ci demeurait fidéle a l’esprit cartésien en considérant 
les sensations comme des modes de la pensée. 

Le Frangais qui, au dix-huitiéme siécle, fut peut-étre 
le plus ouvert a l’immatérialisme, fut Maupertuis. Le titre 
méme de ses Réflexions philosophiques sur l’origine des 
langues et la signification des mots* est suggestif pour 
l’initié, bien que le lecteur profane puisse s’étonner du 


19 Jd., ib., §8. 

20 Op. cit., part III, chap. iv, §3. 

21 Lettre &@ M. de Mairan, Ier décembre 1736. 

22 Oeuvres, t. I, pp. 259-285, éd. Lyon, 1746. — Les Réflexions furent 
d’abord publiées & un trés petit nombre d’exemplaires, douze, dit-on, 
sans lieu ni date. Elles figurent ensuite dans les éditions des Oeuvres de 
Maupertuis. 
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tour que prennent ces réflexions. Toute la théorie du 
langage. visuel est 1a, introduite par des considérations 
sur les signes. La premiére section ne laisse aucun doute 
pour qui sait la lire.** Mais c’est la section XIV qui se 
déclare plus ouvertement; la substance, considérée comme 
base et sujet des modes par le sens commun—et les 
philosophes—, est réduite au rang de partie uniforme des 
perceptions. Puis la section XV deéclare: ‘ Je voudrais 
bien qu’on examinat si, en cas que tous les objets du 
monde fussent verts, on n’aurait pas eu la méme raison de 
prendre la verdeur pour substance’.** L’étendue est ainsi 
dépouillée du privilége que les Cartésiens lui avaient 
accordé. Est aussi dénoncée l’ambiguité du mot substance, 
si diversement interprété par les différents philosophes. 
Vient enfin le pas décisif. ‘ Mais j’éprouve une perception 
composée de la répétition des perceptions précédentes et 
de l’association de quelques circonstances qui lui donnent 
plus de force, et qui semblent lui donner plus de réalité: 
j'ai la perception j’az vu un arbre, jointe a la perception 
j dais dans un certain lieu; j’ai celle j’at retourné dans ce 
lieu, j’at vu cet arbre; j'ai retourné encore dans le méme 
lieu, j'ai vu le méme arbre, etc. Cette répétition, et les 
circonstances qui l’accompagnent, forment une nouvelle 
perception, je verrat un arbre toutes les fois que j’irai dans 
ce liew: enfin il y a un arbre ’.*5 Cette derniére perception 
donne l’existence indépendante et durable a un objet, 
qu’elle constitue a partir de perceptions dépendantes et 
discontinues. Cette objectivation est manifeste quand il 
s’'agit des sons, qui, de l’aveu de tous les philosophes et 
savants, n’ont aucune ressemblance avec les mouvements 


23 Voici le texte de cette section, Oeuvres, t. I, p. 259: ‘ Les signes 
par lesquels les hommes ont désigné leurs premiéres idées ont tant d’influence 
sur toutes nos connaissances que je crois que des recherches sur |’origine 
des langues, et sur la maniére dont elles se sont formées, méritent autant 
d’attention, et peuvent étre aussi utiles dans toute l’étendue de la 
philosophie que d’autres méthodes qui batissent souvent des systémes 
sur des mots dont on n’a jamais st aianaamnae le sens’ 

24 Op. cit., p. 272. 

25 Op. cit., p. 279. 
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qui y correspondent hors de nous. II n’y a aucune raison 
de penser qu’il en soit autrement pour les perceptions de 
la vue. ‘Les Philosophes ... diront seulement qu'il y 
a toujours hors de moi quelque chose qui cause ces deux 
perceptions, je vois un arbre, j’entends des sons; mais je 
les prie de relire ce que j’ai dit sur la force de la proposition 
al y a, et sur la maniére dont on la forme. D ailleurs que 
sert-il de dire qu’il y a quelque chose qui est cause que 
j'ai les perceptions je vots, je touche, j’entends, si jamais ce 
que je vois, ce que je touche, ce que j’entends ne lui 
ressemble? J’avoue qu'il y a une cause d’out dépendent 
toutes nos perceptions, parce que rien n’est comme il est 
sans raison. Mais quelle est cette cause? Je ne puis la 
pénétrer, puisque rien de ce que j’ai ne lui ressemble. 
Renfermons-nous sur cela dans les bornes qui sont prescrites 
a notre intelligence ’.26 Donc ne faisons pas d’hypothése 
imprudente. Les perceptions se succédent manifestement 
dans un ordre déterminé. ‘ Découvrir la cause de cette 
liaison est vraisemblablement une chose au-dessus de 
notre portée’.27 En réponse a des remarques que lui 
adressa Boindin, académicien et censeur royal 4 ce moment, 
Maupertuis pousse sa pensée plus avant. Les philosophes 
conviennent qu’un objet extérieur ne peut ressembler a 
une perception; ils réduisent ‘les corps a de simples 
phénoménes’”’ et parlent de forces, qui les produiraient, 
sans pouvoir expliquer comment elles agiraient sur nous. 
On ne peut parler que d’une cause inconnue.** Comment 
Maupertuis se représentait-il cette cause? Le texte des 
Réflexions n’autorise aucune hypothése. Les Réponses a 
Boindin se référent bien aux Dialogues entre Hylas et 
Philonous, mais c’est pour signaler combien Berkeley s’est 
donné de peine pour enlever aux corps leur réalité indépen- 
dante de nos perceptions, que le sens commun leur attribue.” 


26 Op. cit., § xxviii, pp. 282-283. 

27 Id., §xxix, pp. 283-284. 

28 Op. cit., p. 305. 

29 Id., p. 298. Il est trés vraisemblable, si l’on en juge par les autres 
oeuvres de Maupertuis, que celui-ci ne reprenait pas exactement, sur ce 
point, les affirmations de Berkeley. 
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Maupertuis acceptait-il l’interprétation spiritualiste et 
chrétienne que Berkeley donnait de cette cause inconnue? 
Admettait-il une autre solution? Restait-il prudemment 
dans l’expectative? Chacun résoudra le probléme selon 
ses préférences. Ce qui est sir, c’est que Maupertuis 
reprochait 4 Berkeley de ne pas attaquer assez franchement 
le systéme de nos erreurs, de seulement démolir I édifice 
par le comble au lieu de le saper par les fondements.*° 
L’ Introduction aux Principes de la connaissance humaine 
faisait pourtant du travail de sape, lorsqu’elle découvrait 
la valeur exacte des noms généraux; et un travail analogue 
se poursuit a travers l’oeuvre entier de Berkeley contre 
le ‘matérialisme’ et le mécanisme. 

Cette cause inconnue de Maupertuis laisse prévoir 
l’apparition de la chose en soi, cet x mystérieux de Kant. 
C’est celui-ci qui, a la fin du dix-huitiéme siécle va confirmer 
et fixer comme un dogme la thése que Berkeley est un 
idéaliste qui réduit toute réalité a des apparences. 
Idéalisme dogmatique,*! idéalisme psychologique,* idéalisme 
réveur,** tels sont les noms que Kant applique a 
limmatérialisme, qui lui parait étre la forme extréme, 
et Ja plus condamnable, de l’idéalisme matériel traditionnel. 
Car il serait proprement scandaleux, selon Kant, que nous 
soyons obligés d’admettre l’existence des choses extérieures 
seulement a titre de croyance.** Les choses extérieures, ce 
sont d’abord les corps sensibles. Car les choses dans 
lespace ne peuvent étre de simples fictions; a n’en pas 
douter, des objets nous sont donnés, dotés de qualités 
et situés dans l’espace. Tel est le réalisme empirique. En 
effet, si l’on ne tombe pas dans |’idéalisme pour accorder, 
avec Locke et les Cartésiens, que les qualités secondes sont 


30 Id., p. 299. 

31 Critique de la Raison Pure, Analytique des principes 3éme section, 64, 
Réfutation de Vidéalisme, début. 

32 Critique de la Raison Pure, préface de la 2éme édition, derniére note. 

33 Prolégoménes a toute métaphysique future, premiére partie, remarque 
iii, 

34 Raison Pure, préface de la 2éme éd., méme note. 
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purement subjectives, pourquoi y tomberait-on pour 
admettre que les autres qualités dites premiéres, étendue, 
lieu, et, en général, espace, seraient aussi des modifications 
de nos sens?** [I] y aurait méme un grand bénéfice a 
l’admettre, parce qu’on éliminerait ainsi des problémes 
insolubles, qui se posent dés que l’on considére l’espace 
comme une propriété des choses elles-mémes. L’espace 
ne peut étre intuitionné directement; il n’est pas en soi 
un objet; il est proprement un non-étre.**¢ Si l’on en 
faisait un mode originaire d’une chose en soi, et surtout, 
si, comme Newton, l’on en faisait un mode infini d’une 
substance infinie, on tomberait en des difficultés insur- 
montables. L’espace et le temps apparaissent comme les 
conditions de l’existence de toutes les choses, et ils sub- 
sisteraient méme si toutes les choses existantes dis- 
paraissaient. Bien plus, avec Newton, espace et temps 
deviennent les conditions nécessaires de l’existence de Dieu 
lui-rméme. Dieu serait ainsi détréné au _ bénéfice des 
deux infinis de l’espace et du temps. Kant est donc 
jusqu’ici en plein accord avec l’excellent Berkeley.*’ 
Mais il s’en séparait aussit6t pour soutenir une thése 
voisine de celle de Maupertuis. Ce qui nous est donné, 
ce ne sont pas seulement les objets phénoménaux, ce sont 
aussi les choses en soi. Certes celles-ci sont dépouillées de 
toute qualité sensible; elles ont perdu, dirai-je volontiers, 
leur what, mais il leur reste leur that. Kant ne peut méme 
plus les appeler, comme faisait Maupertuis, des causes 
inconnues des objets phénoménaux. La preuve par le 
langage visuel, qui restait a l’arriére-plan des Réflexions 
philosophiques, est pour lui un paralogisme au méme titre 
que toutes les autres preuves fondées sur la causalité. 
Kant a,” en effet, été soumis a l’épreuve de Hume, et 
n’accorde a la catégorie de causalité que l’expérience 


35 Prolégoménes ..., premiére partie, remarque ii. 

36 Raison Pure, Analytique des principes, 3éme section, 64, Réfutation 
de Vidéalisme. 

37 Critique de la Raison Pure, Esthétique transcendantale, Remarques 
générales, III. 
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phénoménale comme champ leégitime d’application. 
Autrement dit, il ne retient des deux causalités de Berkeley 
que celle qui est signification réglée, et il la pense en 
succession selon des régles nécessaires. La science n’est 
plus, pour lui, un simple langage symbolique; elle retrouve 
la structure nécessaire des objets phénoménaux, et en 
révéle l’intelligibilité; mais elle ne vaut que dans la limite 
du monde phénoménal. Ce n’est donc qu’en un sens 
métaphorique que Kant pourrait appeler la chose en soi 
une cause. Il n’en est pas moins manifeste que, pour lui, 
une existence nous est présente, indépendante de nous. 
Bien que nous ne puissions en discerner la présence que 
par la présentation sensible des objets phénoménaux, 
nous ne pouvons la considérer comme une fiction, ni 
prendre l’espace et le temps pour des formes purement 
subjectives. Dans le phénoméne, la chose en soi est, pour 
ainsi dire, présente; il ne faut pas la rejeter dans un monde 
transcendant. Or.le Dieu de Berkeley, bien qu’il fat un 
Dieu qui se cache,** était aussi immédiatement présent 
a l’expérience sensible. Certes, la chose en soi kantienne 
est trés différente du Dieu chrétien, que Kant pensait ne 
pouvoir retrouver que par la croyance morale. II est 
toutefois suggestif que son existence nous soit présente en 
toutes nos expériences, qu’elle ne transcende pas, bien 
qu’elle les déborde, peut-étre infiniment. 

L’affirmation résolue par Kant de l’existence de la 
chose en soi n’empécha pas nombre de ses contemporains 
de le considérer comme |’Enésidéme prussien, qui demeurait 
au milieu des apparences phénoménales. Elle n’empécha 
pas davantage Schopenhauer de revenir a Berkeley, du 
moins dans la mesure permise par son acceptation des 
théses kantiennes sur l’espace et le temps et son adhésion 
a la philosophie vedanté. L’idéalisme empirique, déclare 
le philosophe de Francfort, doit s’effacer devant l’idéalisme 
transcendantal; et la chose en soi disparaitre de la scéne 


38 Principes de la connaissance humaine, § 151. 
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philosophique. ‘Cette prétendue réalité est une pure 
chimére, un feu follet propre seulement a égarer la 
philosophie qui l’accueille’. La titre de gloire de Berkeley 
est d’avoir été le premier 4 proclamer que le monde est 
ma représentation.* ‘Il n’y a pas d’objet sans un sujet, 
tel est le principe qui condamne a jamais le matérialisme. 
Des soleils et des planétes sans un oeil pour les voir, sans 
une intelligence pour les connaitre, ce sont des paroles qu’on 
peut prononcer, mais qui représentent quelque chose 
d’aussi inintelligible qu’un morceau de fer en bois’. 
Sans doute Schopenhauer écrit-il que tout ce qui nous 
entoure n'est qu’un phénoméne du cerveau, et que 
‘V’hypothése qu’il puisse y avoir un monde, en tant que 
tel, en dehors de tout cerveau, est contradictoire ’’.44 Mais, 
vraisemblablement, cette maniére de dire vise 4 frapper 
vivement l’imagination du lecteur. Car le cerveau et la 
matiére ne sont encore que représentation ou volonté 
selon le cété par ot on les considére. Esse est percipi aut 
percipere, or velle, i.e., agere,** dit aussi le principe de 
Berkeley, qui s’est transformé, pour Schopenhauer, sous 
la pression de la philosophie vedanta, en |’affirmation 
d’un sujet unique, substratum du monde entier, bien que 
l’apparence, dans le temps et l’espace, en soit brisée en 
une pluralité d’étres. 

Pour écarter une objection maintes fois renouvelée, 
Schopenhauer propose une réponse inspirée du plus pur 
esprit berkeleyen. Ma personne, dit-on souvent, est un 
objet pour une autre personne; elle est donc une simple 
représentation et devrait disparaitre avec le sujet dont 
elle est la représentation. Non pas, rétorque Schopenhauer, 
je connais mon corps propre immédiatement; la matiére, 
dans cette perspective, est la volonté méme, non plus 
en soi, mais en tant que pergue par intuition, c’est-a-dire 


39 Le monde comme volonté et comme représentation, livre I, § I. — 
Supplément au livre I, trad. frang., t. iii, p. 140. 

40 Id., liv. I, $7. 

41 Le monde comme ..., Supplément au livre I, t. III, p. 142. 

42 Commentaires philosophiques, note 429. 
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revétue de la forme de la représentation objective; ce qui 
est objectivement matiére est subjectivement volonté.® 
Quand ma volonté meut mes jambes, aurait dit Berkeley 
en écho.* j’éprouve que ma décision se prolonge immédiate- 
ment par des idées motrices, tout autrement connues que 
les idées visuelles que l’expérience m’apprend a leur 
conjoindre; les idées motrices ne s’imposent pas a moi 
du dehors, pour ainsi dire. Bref, les deux philosophes 
admettent la coexistence et la correspondance de mon 
corps pour autrui et de mon corps pour moi, ce dernier 
prolongeant immédiatement ma volonté.  Passivité et 
activité deviennent ainsi la face externe et la face interne 
d’une méme réalité. Certes l’immatérialisme berkeleyen 
s'est bien déformé; mais tel est le sort de toutes les 
philosophies, dés qu’elles sont pensées de nouveau par 
d’autres philosophes et par d’autres époques. Schopenhauer, 
toutefois, se serait-il tant défendu d’étre tombé dans 
lidéalisme empirique, s’il ne s’en était pas senti trés proche. 

Husserl va maintenant nous donner I’occasion de parler 
de l’influence de la doctrine berkeleyenne de l’abstraction, 
que je n’ai pu jusqu’ici signaler en dépit de son importance. 
C’est une influence par réaction, et la réaction porte contre 
une caricature, trop souvent admise comme un portrait 
réel. Berkeley, a-t-on souvent dit, a manqué la vraie 
nature de l’abstraction en la réduisant a une simple 
attention privilégiée; or l’attention est incapable, a elle 
seule, de révéler l’intention d’un nom général. II faut 
qu ’intervienne encore une intuition directe qui appréhende 
lunité spécifique. Berkeley, parce qu’il restait au niveau 
des idées particuliéres, aurait commis une grave confusion, 
en prenant la base de l’abstraction, ce de quoi l’on abstrait, 
pour ce que l’on en abstrait, tout comme si une preuve 
géométrique se référait au triangle tracé a l’encre sur le 
papier, ou a la craie sur le tableau; c’est au triangle en 
général que va la preuve, 4 ce qui continue d’étre, méme 


43 Le monde comme ..., id., p. 142. 
44Comm. phil., note 548. 
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si les singuliers, qui ont cette forme géométrique, sont 
tous détruits. Berkeley, qui avait bien vu que tout signe 
a une intention, aurait donc pris le signe pour le représentant 
de l’un quelconque des signifiés particuliers, ou, si l’on 
péfére, de l’ensemble confus qu’ils forment. Ne serait-ce 
pas cependant oublier l’affirmation de Berkeley qu’un nom 
général correspondait toujours 4 la méme définition alors 
qu'il s’appliquait sans cesse a de nouvelles idées 
particuliéres.“6 Les signes, pour Berkeley, renvoient 
toujours aux intentions de l’esprit; en témoignent déja 
les notes 667 et 66F des Commentaires, dont l’esprit se 
retrouve dans tout l’oeuvre berkeleyen jusqu’a la Siris 
incluse. On pourrait alors se demander s’il n’y a pas, 
entre Berkeley et Husserl, plus de parenté que celui-ci 
n’admettait d’en _ reconnaitre. Sans doute, Berkeley 
n’aurait pas souscrit a l’affirmation husserlienne que 
l’abstraction est appréhension d’une unité spécifique par 
intuition directe, si la nature de cette Essence ou de cette 
Idée était comprise comme une sorte de chose constituée 
a l’avance et déja figée, une pure passivité a la merci de 
qui serait capable de s’en emparer. Pour lui aussi, il ne 
convient pas de séparer le noéme de la noése; l’esse d’un 
objet ne se sépare pas de son percipi, ni sa signification 
générale de sa singularité. La passivité de l’sdée berkeleyenne 
résulte de la rencontre de deux volontés actives, dont 
l'une est comme subjuguée; elle ne pourrait exister si 
elle ne s’appuyait sur des subsistances réelles, qui sont 
toujours des volontés. Et celles-ci n’ont de réalité que par 
la création d’idées qui incorporent leurs intentions. Les 
intentions divines constituent alors une sorte de royaume 
des origines absolues; aussi la Sivis n’éprouvera-t-elle 
aucune Gifficulté 4 accepter les Idées de Platon, pourvu 
qu’on les entende comme des activités de l’esprit.47 C’est 


45 Logische Untersuchungen, II, passim. Husserl reproche & Berkeley 
de n’avoir pas vu que les conjonctions ont un sens, bien qu’elles ne répondent 
pas au contenu d’une intuition sensorielle; il n’a pas dai remarquer les 
notes 661 et 667 des Commentaires Philosophiques. 

46 Principes, Introd., § 18. 

47 Op. cit., § 335. 
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pourquoi encore |’étre véritable est par nature tout autre 
que |’étre dépendant que nos perceptions nous proposent 
comme réalité corporelle. Une volonté active se connait 
par notion, et non par idée. Il se peut méme que ce soit 
le souci berkeleyen de ne jamais séparer l’acte de l’esprit 
de l’idée qui témoigne de son efficience, qui l’ait fait accuser 
de s’hypnotiser sur le concret donné. Berkeley, sans doute, 
ne pratiquait pas assez la mise entre parenthéses. 

Et voici enfin, pour terminer cette rapide revue, le 
philosophe contemporain, qui reconnut Berkeley comme 
l'un de ses principaux maitres et inspirateurs, Henri 
Bergson. Bergson avait d’ailleurs aussi médité longuement 
sur la pensée de Plotin, de Maine de Biran et de Ravaisson, 
pour ne citer que les plus influents. Aujourd’hui, plus que 
jamais, la formation d’un philosophe s’effectue sous des 
influences croisées parfois encore assez discernables, mais, 
parfois aussi, mélées si intimement qu’elles constituent 
une atmosphére fluide et subtile, ou l’analyse la plus fine 
ne parvient pas a retrouver les éléments constitutifs. Les 
rapports entre Berkeley et Bergson sont heureusement 
assez faciles 4 discerner sous les différences matérielles 
que le contexte historique de chacun d’eux a introduites 
dans leurs doctrines. Je donnerai un seul exemple de ces 
variations; l’éther de la Siris, ce feu subtil qui agit en 
toutes choses et sert de ministre et d’instrument a Dieu, 
ne pouvait intervenir de méme maniére que |’éther des 
vibrations lumineuses de Fresnel, dont s’inspire la théorie 
de la perception pure de Matiére et Mémoire, quand elle 
parle de la contraction d’une multiplicité de moments 
du réel percu en un moment unique du sujet percevant. 

Mais, sous des climats intellectuels différents, Berkeley 
et Bergson m’apparaissent comme des esprits d’une méme 
famille qui développent des pensées analogues. Tous deux 
professent un empirisme métaphysique, qui, a la fois, 
accorde 4 chaque personne son développement propre et 
lintégre intimement au monde des esprits. Tous deux, 
ils le professent dans le méme dessein, accorder la primauté 
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au concret sur l’abstrait, a la pratique sur la théorie, a la 
philosophie sur la science, et a l’Ame sur l’intelligence. 
Tous deux réagissent en outre avec vivacité contre l’emprise 
de doctrines scientifiques régnantes, qui se sont imposées 
par leur pouvoir d’explication et leur apport d’intel- 
ligibilité. Bergson s’oppose a l’évolutionisme spencérien 
et a la psychologie associationiste de Taine, comme Berkeley 
s’opposait au mécanisme cartésien, a la physique 
newtonienne et au représentationisme lockien. 
Leurs méthodes sont assez semblables; ou plutét, comme 
le mot méthode suggére l’idée d’artifice, leurs démarches 
passent spontanément par des voies analogues. C’est 
que toutes deux sont animées de l’esprit de simplicité 
qui s’indigne des complications inventées, ici par le 
mécanisme cartésien et la théorie représentative, et la 
par l’intelligence conceptuelle. Sous les formules, l’une 
et l'autre découvrent l’acte simple qui les invente, signi- 
fication bienveillante du Créateur, ou génie inventif de 
V’élan vital, expression lui-méme d’une haute spiritualité. 
Cet acte simple n’est nullement transcendant; il organise 
de l’intérieur une apparente multiplicité, sentie et connue; 
philosopher ne consiste donc pas a s’efforcer de franchir 
les limites de l’expérience quotidienne, et a parler un 
. jargon compréhensible seulement des seuls initiés, les 
gens des Ecoles. Dieu n’est pas loin de chacun de nous; 
cest en Lui que nous vivons ... que nous nous mouvons 
et que nous sommes,*® Pourquoi nous en écarterions-nous 
quand nous voulons comprendre notre situation dans le 
monde? De méme, la philosophie ne se sépare pas de la 
psychologie; ‘chacune de ces deux sciences doit poser 
des problémes a l’autre et peut dans une certaine mesure, 
l’aider a’les résoudre? Comment en serait-il autrement, 
si la psychologie a pour objet l’étude de l’esprit humain 
en tant que fonctionnant utilement pour la pratique, et 
si la métaphysique n’est que ce méme esprit humain 


48 Commentaires philosophiques, note 827.— Principes, § 150. — 
Dialogues, II, 2éme édition, p. 214, t. IT, éd. Luce et Jessop. 
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faisant effort pour s’affranchir des conditions de l’action 
utile et pour se ressaisir comme pure énergie créatrice?’ ® 

“ La philosophie ainsi définie n’est qu’un retour conscient 
et réfléchi aux données de l’intuition. [Elle doit nous 
ramener, par l’analyse des faits et la comparaison des 
doctrines, aux conclusions du sens commun ’”’.® Ne nous 
fions pas trop d’ailleurs a ces protestations, de l’un et de 
l’autre de ces philosophes, d’un désir de retour aux 
propositions de sens commun. Le sens commun qu’ils 
prénent s’est délivré des préjugés du langage courant par 
une critique incessante. Philonous, a la fin du troisiéme 
dialogue, se défend d’apporter des doctrines nouvelles.** 
Or, en fait, il ne s’établit pas de nouveau dans les doctrines 
de sens commun; il ne se place méme pas a mi-distance des 
gens du commun et des philosophes; il se sépare des uns 
et des autres pour atteindre 4 l’intuition directe du réel 
concret. Pour y parvenir, les deux philosophes s’attachent 
également a l’étude du langage et de l’abstraction; ils 
usent volontiers d’une convergence d’images homologues 
pour suggérer une vue intuitive, ou, comme l’écrit 
L’ Intuition philosophique, qui se souvient de la théorie 
des signes de Berkeley, un sens,** ou encore, comme I’écrit 
la Siris, une échappée en profondeur, tout ensemble fugitive 
et pénétrante, a glimpse. De 1a procéde l’habitude 
d’évoquer des images différentes et méme contraires, dont 
la succession efface les traits particuliers de chacune d’elles 
pour ne laisser subsister que |’élan spirituel qui les animait 
toutes.54 Tel était le secret de l’idée générale berkeleyenne, 


49 Matiére et Mémoire, avant-propos de la septiéme édition, p. x de 
la 12éme édition. 

50 Td., avant-propos, p. iii, 5éme édition. 

51 Loc. cit., p. 262, t. II, édit. Luce et Jessop. 

52 Loc. cit., in La Pensée et le Mouvant, 2eme éd., p. 152. 

53 Op. cit., § 367. 

54 Cf., p. ex., les images utilisées &4 engendrer par convergence l’intuition 
des rapports de la matiére & l’esprit: un courant chargé de parties congelées 
de sa substance qu’il charrie le long de son parcours (p. 260), la condensation 
partielle d’un jet de vapeur en gouttes d’eau (p. 268), le bras levé, qui, 
abandonné & lui-méme, retombe (p. 269), la derniére fusée d’un feu 
d’artifice qui se fraye son chemin parmi les débris qui retombent des fusées 
éteintes (p. 270), in L’Evolution créatrice, 20me édition. 
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qui avait besoin de toujours s’appuyer sur une image 
particuliére—l’une ou l’autre des semblables, peu importe 
laquelle—, ou sur le mot—quand celui-ci était devenu 
sufficamment évocateur—, mais restait toujours le méme 
sens et la méme définition,®® c’est-a-dire une méthode de 
découverte susceptible de s’appliquer a toutes les situations 
particuliéres, 

A lanalogie des méthodes répond l’analogie des 
doctrines; ce qui n’a rien d’étonnant, puisque la méthode 
n’est jamais que la démarche de la doctrine. Les grands 
thémes sont identiques. C’est d’abord la volonté de revenir 
a l’intuition primitive par une purification, qui jette bas 
les préjugés du langage et de l’abstraction et les soucis 
de la vie pratique, numération et mesure, en particulier, 
La Théorie nouvelle de la vision et Introduction aux 
Principes pour Berkeley, les deux premiers chapitres des 
Données Immédiates pour Bergson, nous remettent en 
face d’une succession qualitative, qui ne cesse jamais 
d’étre coulante, méme au moment ou I’attention, par ses 
déplacements, la scande en éléments apparemment distincts. 
La durée de l’esprit est infiniment divisible; le temps ne 
lest pas, déclarent les Commentaires.*® C’est la durée 
bergsonienne, multiplicité de fusion, et le temps physique 
contaminé par la juxtaposition spatiale.5” La durée est 
essentiellement intention, désir de l’orateur qui attend la 
compléte dissolution du sucre dans l’eau, ou intention 
de l’homme qui s’approche de la tour carrée et vise a 
travers les idées visibles successives une image tangible, 
dépassement vécu de la tortue par Achille ou déplacement 
vécu par le passager sur le pont du bateau.5® L’espace 
abstrait des mathématiciens perd ainsi toute son apparente 
supériorité au bénéfice de l’étendue concréte ou plutét 


55 Principes, Introd., § 18. 

56 Note 8. 

5? Données Immédiates, chap. 2, pp. 75 sqq., 17éme édition, 

58 Evolution créatrice, p. 10 et Théorie nouvelle de la vision, passim, 
particulisrement sect. 16, 121, 144-148.— Données Imm., pp. 84-85, 
Matiére et Mémoire, pp. 211 sqq. et Principes, § 114, 
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de l’extensif, _ L’extension concréte est continue et 
diversifiée, essentiellement qualitative; telle est la plaine 
vue dans son ensemble,*® et toutes les zdées senties dans 
leur premier état, avant toute analyse, avant toute 
comparaison avec d’autres idées, c’est-a-dire, comme toute 
comparaison pourrait bien commencer par un sentiment 
confus de différence et de ressemblance,® dans cet état- 
limite d’indistinction, ot pourtant le percipi commence a 
se distinguer du percipere et s’y oppose, par l’acte d’un 
autre esprit, ou méme par l’acte du percevant, sans en 
étre encore complétement détaché. Alors, pour parler 
comme Bergson, ‘ma perception, a l’état pur, et isolée 
de ma mémoire, ne va pas de mon corps aux autres corps: 
elle est dans l’ensemble des corps d’abord, puis peu a 
peu se limite, et adopte mon corps pour centre’.*! Aussi 
le monde d’images, que Bergson nous présente dés le 
début de Matiére et Mémoire renvoie invinciblement le 
lecteur au monde des zdées des Principes et des Dialogues. 
“Me voici donc en présence d’images, au sens le plus 
vague ot l’on puisse prendre ce mot, images pergues quand 
j/ouvre mes sens, inapergues quand je les ferme. Toutes 
ces, images agissent et réagissent les unes sur les autres 
dans toutes leurs parties élémentaires selon des lois 
constantes, que j’appelle les lois de la nature, et comme la 
science parfaite de ces lois ‘permettrait sans doute de 
calculer et de prévoir ce qui se passera dans chacune 
de ces images, l’avenir des images doit étre contenu dans 
leur présent et n’y ajouter rien de nouveau. Pourtant il 
en est une qui tranche sur toutes les autres en ce que je 
ne la connais pas seulement du dehors pas des perceptions, 
mais aussi du dedans par des affections: c’est mon corps ’.® 
Les Princtpes disaient déja: ‘ Je ferme les yeux: tout le 
meuble de la piéce est réduit 4 néant; il me suffit de les 


59 Comm. phil., note 283. 

60 Matiére et Mémoirs, p. 173. 
61 Id., p. 53. 

62 Matiére et Mémoire, p. 1. 
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ouvrir pour les ressusciter’, et quelques sections plus 
loin: ‘ Les idées ne se produisent pas n’importe comment, 
ni au hasard; il y a entre elles un ordre déterminé et des 
connexions, comme celle de cause a effet’’.* D’autre 
part, les deux philosophes reconnaissent comme trait 
distinctif de cette image privilégée qu’est un corps humain, 
et le nétre propre tout d’abord, plus encore que le caractére 
d’étre connu du dedans par des affections, celui d’étre, 
pour ainsi dire, le point d’application de notre volonté 
dans le monde des images; c’est par lui que s’y produit 
toute modification. Les Commentaires déclaraient: ‘ Nous 
mouvons nous-mémes nos jambes’, ... et nos bras; 
“mon corps est un centre d’action’, répond Matiére et 
Mémoire. Avec l’idée d’action volontaire, nous parvenons 
maintenant au coeur des deux doctrines, qui accordent 
aux créatures le plus de liberté d’allure et de suffisance 
propre, qui soit compatible avec l’entiére liberté du Créateur. 
Doctrines d’effort et de création de soi: Bergson et Berkeley 
ne pouvaient admettre que l’homme ne fat pas maitre 
de son destin dans une large mesure. I] ne me reste donc 
plus, pour leur étre fidéle, qu’A vous rendre votre liberté, 
que vous m’avez si longtemps et si généreusement sacrifiée. 


63 Principes, §§ 45-46 et 64. 
64 Commentaires Philosophiques, note 548 et Mat. et Mém., p. 4. 
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BERKELEY AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 


By PROFESSOR BONAMY DOBREE, 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Leeds. 


WHEN I received the honour of an invitation to present a 
paper on ‘ Berkeley as a Writer’ at this Bicentenary 
Celebration, my heart leapt up. To join in homage to so 
triumphant an artist is what every happy warrior in the 
field of literature would wish to do. But if my heart 
rejoiced, my mind at once misgave me. To talk about 
a man as a writer, if you go beyond a few descriptive 
phrases is to tread a road lavishly bordered with mines. 
So I with all speed adopted the camouflage handsomely 
offered me by Dr. Luce, and took for my title ‘ Berkeley 
as a Man of Letters.’ A flimsy protection, alas! For 
Berkeley does no more than flit elusively through a few 
years of the Augustan age: the record of his personal 
relations is scanty, and, such as it is, familiar. A breakfast 
with Swift and Addison; dinner at an ale-house with 
Parnell; a guarded friendship, more or less on a business 
footing, with Steele; meetings with Matthew Prior, Pope 
and Arbuthnot, becoming close enough with the two last 
to write them letters when he was abroad. So willy-nilly 
I shall have to speak of him as a writer, talk about his 
style. 

But a man’s style is to some extent moulded by what 
he has to say: and who am I, an infant in the world of 
philosophy, to speak of so seminal a thinker? For though 
I might retreat under the shelter off-handedly run up by 
Byron— 

When Bishop Berkeley said there was no matter 
And proved it, ‘twas no matter what he said, 


what he said is partly at least to be gleaned from the way 
E 
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he said it. At all events, a shoemaker must stick to his 
last. Into Berkeley’s argument it is beyond my capacity 
to enquire, and I must confess that, with Hylas, I here 
and there feel an ‘unaccountable backwardness’ in 
accepting some of his notions : but if I may now and again 
feel a certain rueful sympathy with the minute philosophers 
he so thoroughly if so urbanely destroys, I am content 
to abandon myself to the enchantment of the prose of a 
master, prose that is musical as well as precise, persuasive 
as well as firm, warm, congenial, humane. My main concern, 
then, is not to trace out any adaptation of style to content, 
but, rather, to attempt to seize upon the significance of 
the style itself; for I would agree with Buffon that the 
manner of man a writer is reveals itself in how he writes, 
whatever his subject may be. Le style c’est l’homme méme: 
and when reading Berkeley we every now and then call to 
mind the comment Atterbury made when he met him: 
“So much understanding, so much knowledge, so much 
innocence, and such humility, I did not think had been the 
portion of any but angels till I saw this gentleman.’ 

When I said that there is not much material to enable 
us to speak of Berkeley as a man of letters, I meant only 
as regards the literary life such as was led by the others 
I have mentioned : he belonged to no clique at Buttons’, 
to no Scriblerus or Brothers’ Club. He can, however, be 
spoken of as a man of letters who knew what writing was, 
knew that good, expressive prose is not achieved without 
labour, that inspiration is not enough. Of course when 
a man is a writer born, as Berkeley so assuredly was, the 
pains are less: but the imagination has to be kept alert, 
the faculties of sensibility must remain tender, the creative 
impulse “be allowed full flow while the obdurate words are 
schooled to form a lively and personal idiom. Good prose 
writers, as much as good poets, must be made as well as 
born. That Berkeley knew this you can tell from a change 
he made in §350 of Sivis, where he alters a single word in 
the last sentence. The first edition reads: 
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And, whatever the world thinks, he that hath not much 
meditated upon God, the human mind, and the summum 
bonum, may possibly be an able earthworm, but will most 
indubitably make a sorry patriot and a sorry statesman. 


But in later editions we have ‘a thriving earthworm’, 
a change which immediately gives fresh energy not merely 
to the sentence but to the idea. A trivial alteration? 
The added emphasis, the contrast in vowel sounds— 
think of ‘may be an able earthworm’, and ‘may be a 
thriving earthworm ’—add just that touch which keeps the 
reader tingling. 

Luckily we have evidence more solid than an odd word 
or two to reveal how Berkeley worked at his prose to 
achieve the end of style, that is, the transference of thought, 
of sense, which implies more than Vernon Lee’s dictum 
that the object of style is to manipulate the mind of the 
reader. We have the rough draft of the Introduction to 
The Principles of Human Knowledge. To compare this 


with even the first printed version is fascinating and 
enlightening. Here, for instance—I know I am only 
reminding you of all these things—is the early version of 
the opening of the third paragraph : 


But I cannot think our faculties are so weak and in- 
adequate in respect of things, as these men would make 
us believe. I cannot be brought to suppose that the right 
deductions from true principles should ever terminate in 
consequences which cannot be maintained or made con- 
sistent. 


In the printed versions this becomes : 


But, perhaps, we may be too partial to ourselves in 
placing the fault originally in our faculties, and not rather 
in the wrong use we make of them. It is a hard thing to 
suppose that right deductions from true principles should 
ever end in consequences which cannot be maintained or 
made consistent. 
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In the revision he is far more persuasive. He attacks 
nobody; the first person singular gives way to the first 
person plural; he is identifying himself with the fallible 
reader. He offers himself as more flexible, less opinionated. 
‘I cannot be brought to suppose’ becomes ‘ It is a hard 
thing to suppose.” We note how he prefers the simple 
vernacular word to the latin; he finds ‘to end’ a happier 
word to use than ‘to terminate’. He makes this sort 
of change in the next paragraph, also cutting out redun- 
dancies. ‘ My purpose therefore is, to endeavour to discover 
and point out ...* becomes within the rough draft itself 
‘My purpose therefore is, to try if I can discover ...’ 
Everywhere, apart from drastic cuts and re-arrangements, 
he corrects to arrive at a greater simplicity, a more lively 
suavity. The topic need not be laboured. Berkeley, we 
see, worked at his prose as a craftsman, having always in 
mind not only what he wants to say, but his readers’ 
susceptibilities, and the effect of his words on their ear. 
Clearly, besides being a philosopher, he was a man of 
letters. . 

This being so, let us for a moment imagine Berkeley 
when he went over to England in 1713, appearing amid 
the factiously opposed literary coteries. It is a hard thing 
to suppose, as he would say, that however much he may 
have been concerned with the ideas he was eager to diffuse, 
he would not have talked purely literary matters with 
many of the writers he moved among so easily. Addison 
at that time, we may be sure, would have talked about 
Cato, and we know that Berkeley was one of those in a 
box with Addison on the first night, when the shivering 
author supported his spirits with flasks of burgundy and 
champagne. What would he speak of with Steele, whose 
vivacity he admired, but who, though he saw the higher, 
with such engaging zest so consistently pursued the lower? 
Prior, to be sure, held entertaining anti-Lockeian views on 
psychology, and, a sceptic searching for faith, shared 
Berkeley’s dislike of empirical materialism, of abstractions 
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dnd of systems. With Parnell he must have had something 
in common as an Irishman and a churchman—but as a 
poet? we do not know. Swift, though Berkeley found him 
“one of the best-natured and agreeable men in the world ’, 
was then probably too intent upon politics, and on god- 
fathering Berkeley, to have much leisure to debate upon 
style. With Pope the friendship seems to have been warmer 
(it was certainly more lasting), and Pope would always 
talk about poetry to anyone; while Arbuthnot, who wrote 
extremely good prose at his own level, would not refuse 
to discuss writing, though the author of the Principles 
and Three Dialogues cannot have had much to learn from 
the creator of John Bull. As it happens, however, we can 
guess what Berkeley talked about with the last two from 
the letters he wrote them. 

_ If he had not discussed poetry with Pope he would not 
have written to him from Leghorn as he did on 1 May, 


1714: 


‘T have accidentally met with your Rape of the Lock [this 
would have been the second version, with the machinery 
of the sylphs, and so on] having never seen it before. 
Style, painting, judgment, spirit, I had already admired 
in your other writings; but in this I am charmed with the 
magic of your invention, with all those images, allusions, 
and inexplicable beauties which you raise so surprisingly, 
and at the same time so naturally, out of a trifle. 


That is not just friendly adulation, it is understanding 
praise. Nevertheless a paragraph later on suggests that 
Berkeley believed poetry to consist largely in agreeable 
imaginings to be stimulated by delightful surroundings— 
a theory not foreign to much poetic thought of the time. 
Did not Thomson himself, writing of Newton, ask : 


Did ever poet image aught so fair 
Dreaming in whispering groves by the hoarse brooks? 


So Berkeley unhaltingly wrote to Pope: 
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Green fields and groves, flowery meadows and purling 
streams, are nowhere in such perfection as in England; 
but if you would know lightsome days, warm suns, and 
blue skies, you must come to Italy; and to enable a man 
to describe rocks and precipices, it is absolutely necessary 
that he pass the Alps. 


Both passages are sustained, and beautifully balanced, 
though there is perhaps too conscious a use of what might 
be called the triplet of objects with their accompanying 
adjectives which is the besetting sin of English writers, a 
kind of antithetical waltz which can become wearisome. 
You may perhaps feel in the second extract that Berkeley 
as a good letter-writer is penning the sort of thing he hopes 
his correspondent will like to read; he is not himself moved. 
But when writing to Arbuthnot, though still wishing to 
say what his scientific friend will want to hear, he, too, is 
fascinated. In his letter of 17 April, 1717, he describes 
his ascent of Vesuvius during an eruption : 


With much difficulty I reached the top of Mount Vesuvius, 
in which I saw a vast aperture full of smoke, which hindered 
the seeing its depth and figure. I heard within that horrid 
gulf certain odd sounds, which seemed to proceed from 
the belly of the mountain; a sort of murmuring, sighing, 
throbbing, churning, dashing (as it were) of waves, and 
between whiles a noise, like that of thunder or cannon, 
which was constantly attended with a clattering like that 
of tiles falling from the tops of houses on the streets. 


And later: 


The other mouth to the right was lower in the side of 
the same new-formed hill. I could discern it to be filled with 
red-hot liquid matter, like that in the furnace of a glass- 
house, which raged and wrought as the waves of the sea, 
causing a short abrupt noise like what may be imagined 
to proceed from a sea of quicksilver dashing among uneven 
rocks... 


It is superbly vivid, vocal with the mutterings of the 
eruption. It imparts the excitement of actual contact; the 
sensation has been immediately transferred on to paper. 
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In remarking that Berkeley did not seem involved in 
the nature-piece he wrote to Pope, I was far from wishing 
to suggest that he did not respond to the sensuous delights 
of the country. He revelled in them, notoriously. And 
before leaving this side of Berkeley as a writer, I would 
invite you to look closely at the opening of the fifth 
Alciphron dialogue, a perfect landscape sketch. It is early 
morning—about half past nine—and it is going to be a hot 
day. The company, gathered under a spreading tree at 
the top of a small mount, has perhaps been made a little 
lazy from drinking tea and walking up the hill. While 
noting particulars they will not see them too vividly; and 
that atmosphere is conveyed together with a sense of the 
brilliance of the Rhode Island scene: 


Here we had a prospect on one hand of a narrow bay or 
creek of the sea, enclosed on either side by a coast beautified 
with the rocks and woods, and green banks and farm- 
houses. At the end of the bay was a small town, placed 
upon the slope of a hill, which, from the advantage of its 
situation, made a considerable figure. Several fishing- 
boats and lighters, gliding up and down on a surface as 
smooth and bright as glass, enlivened the prospect. On 
the other side, we looked down on green pastures, flocks, 
and herds basking beneath in sunshine, while we, in our 
superior situation, enjoyed the freshness of air and shade. 


The double effect of languor and brilliance is achieved, 
not so much by enumerating the objects, as by the sound 
of the phrases; and at the risk of being tedious I would 
like roughly to analyse what is happening, how the sensation 
is being imparted. 

Take the first sentence : ‘ Here we had a prospect on 
one hand of a narrow bay or creek of the sea, enclosed 
on either side by a coast beautified with rocks and woods, 
and green banks and farm-houses.’ Th>re is not a rasping 
word except prospect, for the rest the words are smooth, 
giving almost the whole gamut of vowel sounds. The 
phrasing too is smooth, except for the lilting, narrow- 
vowelled ‘ creek of the sea.’ the sentence concluding with 
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a succession of ‘longs’ with broadening vowels : ‘ green 
banks and farm-houses ’. The next sentence is distinguished 
by a series of short 7 sounds : ‘ At the end of the bay was 
a small town, placed upon the slope of a hill, which, from 
the advantage of its situation, made a considerable figure.’ 
Then, with one more short 7, there is a chain of long 7 
sounds : ‘ Several fishing boats and lighters, gliding up 
and down on a surface as smooth and bright as glass, 
enlivened the prospect.’ The paragraph draws to an end 
with a further play on these i’s, the vowel-sounds broaden- 
ing out at the end in further long syllables : ‘ On the other 
side, we. looked down on green pastures, flocks, and herds 
basking beneath in sunshine, while we, in our superior 
situation, enjoyed the freshness of air and shade.’ 

The music is enchanting, though I do not say that it 
was all carefully arranged. But in persons attuned to that 
sort of instrumentation, harmonious numbers are voluntary 
moved; that is the difference between the man who is a 
writer and the man who is not. Some alterations may have 
been made, a few notes adjusted, but the magic is funda- 
mental. It is impossible to trace it to its source, simply 
because it is magic, yet we can get a glimpse of how it 
works. Prose must be analysed as poetry is, treating it 
not only as a method of thought, not only as a method of 
expression (since expression too is the thought), but also 
as a statement of being. 

And style, especially perhaps where argument is 
involved, must also include the whole movement of a piece. 
This, of course, it is impossible to illustrate, though one 
can at least indicate a certain dramatic quality in the 
dialogues, more perhaps in the Three Dialogues than in 
Alciphron, the latter being more in the nature of Landorian 
conversations than of the Socratic handling of a victim. 
Think of those moments when Philonous becomes impatient, 
or better still, of the tension which weaker brethren like 
myself feel when at certain moments it looks as though 
Hylas may after all be going to score a point against his 
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redoutable companion. Or one might take the superb 
progress of Siris, which sets off with what reads very like 
a mountebank’s crying of his nostrum, to proceed by a sure 
and hardly perceptible progress to a consideration of the 
nature of God.- But this, obviously, can be put to the test 
only by reading the whole, and cannot be illustrated in a 
paper. What one can do, however, is to look at the structure 
and movement of a paragraph. 

There is a miraculous one in the second of the Three 
Dialogues, beginning : ‘ Look! are not the fields covered 
with delightful verdure?’ It goes on to celebrate the ineluc- 
table fitness of things, sweeps up to glorious panegyric 
in describing the heavens, and ends bluntly with ‘ To be 
plain, can you expect this Scepticism of yours will not be 
thought extravagantly absurd by all men of .sense?’ Let 
us look at the paragraph closely. It is too long to quote 
in full, but I will take a passage or two. First: 


How aptly are the elements disposed ! What variety and 
use [in the meanest productions of nature].!_ What delicacy, 
what beauty, what contrivance, in animal and vegetable 
bodies! How exquisitely are all things suited, as well to 
their particular ends, as to constitute opposite parts of 
the whole! 


Now let us listen to another writer on the same theme, 
Derham in his Astro-Theology: 


Which brings me to speak particularly of our own globe, 
of which we have a nearer view, and can plainly see the 
footsteps of the Divine. Providence in the wise and orderly 
disposition of all its parts; which are so distributed, so 
placed, as may best minister to the several uses of the 
habitable world. Thus, for instance, the two grand parts, 
the solids and fluids of the terraqueous globe, instead of 
being jumbled into one mass, are admirably parted, and 
as nicely laid out in proper places: The earth deposited 
in useful strata; some for the service of the vegetable 


1 Improved in the third edition from ‘in stones and minerals’. 
Berkeley kept. on revising. 
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kingdom, some for the generation and nourishment of 
minerals and metals; some for the sweetening and con- 
veyancing of the waters. And here it is remarkable, and 
an argument of a wise design and appointment, That all 
those several strata, or beds, are lodged at proper and 
convenient depths and distances from the surface . 
(Book V). 


I break off in mid-career; the passage goes on and on, and 
there is no apparent reason why it should ever stop. One 
need not say that it is bad prose; It is pleasantly smooth, 
it is even vaguely musical. But how structureless! how 
spineless ! it is an endless catalogue in which everything 
is doubled; nothing can be said once and left at that; no 
intelligence is allowed to the reader. Berkeley, by his 
conciseness, by challenging the imagination instead of 
over-feeding it, does far more in a pithy sentence or two 
than Derham with all his subordinate clauses. 

Moreover, Berkeley’s paragraph, far from merely main- 
taining a level, rises up on an ever increasing tension and 
excitement, as Philonous asks Hylas to turn his eyes to 
the heavens, where the errant stars pursue their way 
unerringly through the pathless void (phrases to be picked 
up by Blackmore in his poem Creation). Then Berkeley 
goes on : 


How vivid and radiant is the lustre of the fixed stars ! 
How magnificent and rich that negligent profusion with 
which they appear to be scattered throughout the whole 
azure vault! Yet, if you take the telescope, it brings into 
your sight a new host of stars that escape the naked eye. 
Here they seem contiguous and minute, but to a nearer 
view immense orbs of light at various distances, far sunk 
in the abyss of space. Now you must call imagination to 
your aid. [One notes the change of tempo, the new 
challenge.] The feeble narrow sense cannot descry in- 
numerable worlds revolving round the central fires; and 
in these worlds the energy of an all-perfect Mind displayed 
in endless forms. But neither sense nor imagination are 
big enough to comprehend the boundless extent, with all 
its glittering furniture. [Again a change of tempo—and 
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the surprising word ‘furniture’; how ordinary, and how 
absolutely right! but only a master could have used it.] 
Though the labouring mind exert and strain each power 
to its utmost reach, there still stands out ungrasped a 
surplusage immeasurable. Yet all the vast bodies that 
compose this mighty frame, how distant and remote 
soever, are by some secret mechanism, some Divine art 
and force, linked in a mutual dependence and intercourse 
with each other, even with this earth, which was almost 
slipt from my thoughts and lost in the crowd of worlds. 
[What a lovely bringing back to a solid foothold!] Is 
not the whole system immense, beautiful, glorious beyond 
expression and beyond thought ! [Then, in two steps down 
to the actualities of the conversation in the College garden. ] 
How should those principles be entertained that lead us 
to think all the visible beauty of the creation a false 
imaginary glare? To be plain, can you expect this Scepticism 
of yours will not be thought extravagantly absurd by all 
men of sense? 


There follows the delightful little turn where Hylas, con- 
verted as he believes, to the Scepticism of Philonous, finds 
to his dismay that the latter is Sceptic after all. 

Maybe it was with passages of that sort in mind that 
Yeats wrote of Berkeley ?: 


Though he could not describe mystery—his age had no 
fitting language—his suave glittering sentences suggest it; 
we feel perhaps for the first time that eternity is always 
at our heels or hidden from our eyes by the thickness of 
a door. 


That is an inspired description, how apt we can see by 
glancing at a passage from Addison on the same subject 
as Berkeley. No one would wish to say that Addison 
wrote bad prose, though we need not give it that excessive 
admiration bestowed on it ever since Macaulay, that 
black angel of nineteenth century opinion, showered almost 
lachrymose adulation upon it. Here is Addison in Spectator 


565 : 


2 Introduction to Bishop Berkeley, by J. M. Hone and M. M. Rossi. 
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Were the sun, which enlightens this part of the creation, 
with all the host of planetary worlds that move about him, 
utterly extinguished and annihilated, they would not be 
missed more than a grain of sand upon the sea shore. 
[That is picturesquely and well said—but he has to say 
it again.] The space they possess is so exceedingly little in 
comparison with the whole, that it would scarce make a 
blank in the creation. [Once more well; but he has to say 
it a third time.] The chasm would be imperceptible to 
an eye that would take in the whole compass of nature, 
and pass from one end of the creation to the other; as 
it is possible there may be such a sense in ourselves here- 
after, or in creatures which are at present more exalted 
than ourselves. We see many stars by the help of glasses, 
which we do not discover with our naked eyes; and the 
finer our telescopes, the more still are our discoveries. 
Huygenius carries this thought so far, that he does not 
think it impossible there may be stars whose light is not 
yet travelled down to us, since their first creation. There 
is no question but the universe has certain bounds set to 
it: but when we consider it is the work of an infinite power, 
prompted by infinite goodness, with an infinite space to 
exert itself in, how can our imagination set any bounds 
to it? 


There is no stimulus there, no variety in the music, It 
is well done, but not well enough done; no excitement is 
generated, there is no awakening phrase such as “‘ sur- 
plusage immeasurable’. You feel that Addison is trying 
to force himself into some emotional state: but with 
Berkeley the rapture is already there, and he communicates 
it. Surely what we reach after in any discussion of style 
is, as Pater said, not the fact the writer offers, but his 
sense of fact; and this is conveyed by the imagery, the 
texture, the vowel-play, and the rhythms, with a feeling 
for the words themselves. Berkeley handles words lovingly, 
with that sense of caress by which every real writer reveals 
himself to be such. 

So when Yeats goes on to say that something of the 
effect of Berkeley’s prose depends upon his use of common 
words—which Berkeley did not always prefer—we are a 
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little uneasy. If we say ‘the unusual use of words’ we 
are nearer the mark, as Dr. Donald Davie has beautifully 
shown when analysing the mystery of ‘ Berkeley’s Style 
in Siris’.3 He traces the effect gradually and subconsciously 
made upon us by: 


a choice of terms which are nicely ambiguous in reference. 
We speak of a ‘ mild’ purgative as we speak of a ‘ mild’ 
disposition; and ‘ mild’ therefore can be used so that the 
reader feels, in the word, the identity of the spirituel and 
the physical worlds. 


And later: 


Again and again, tar-water is described in terms which 
strike the modern reader as proper only to descriptions of 
moral or spiritual condition. It is ‘ unctuous’, ‘ subtle’, 
‘active’. It is ‘gentle, bland and temperate.’ And ‘ it 
is of so just a temperament as to be an enemy to all 
extremes ’—phrasing which one would think to find in 
Hume, describing a moral man. 


Dr. Davie’s elucidation is too securely achieved to allow us 
to doubt that such is a part at least of the medium through 
which Berkeley evolved that great chain of argument 
which gathers momentum as it unfolds itself, leading from 
the material to the divine. Yet, I would like to suggest, 
the effect is also partly due to Berkeley’s variations of 
rhythm, his tendency—a tendency only, not a rigid rule 
—to end clausés with a sharp monosyllable, and sentences, 
either with a gathering of polysyllables or with a long 
vowel, as may have been noticed in the passage I took 
from the second Dialogue. And to support my thesis, I 
would choose a less descriptive piece, which alone would 
tell you that Berkeley was never bound to, or even held 
by, a system, but rather was, if not intoxicated with, at 
least impelled by, an idea. Here is Siris §340: 


3 Cambridge Journal, vol. iv, p. 247, 
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Human souls in this low situation, bordering on mere 
animal life, bear the weight and see through the dusk of a 
gross atmosphere, gathered from wrong judgments daily 
passed, false opinions daily learned, and early habits of an 
older date than either judgment or opinion. Through such 
a medium the sharpest eye cannot see clearly. And if 
by some extraordinary effort the mind should surmount 
this dusky region, and snatch a glimpse of pure light, she 
is soon drawn backwards, and depressed by the heaviness 
of the animal nature to which she is chained. And if again 
she chanceth, amidst the agitation of wild fancies and 
strong affections, to spring upwards, a second relapse 
speedily succeeds into this region of darkness and dreams. 


The structure is perfect. We begin on a subdued note, with 
long o sounds: ‘Human souls in this low situation, 
bordering ....’ and are led into a complex sentence, 
where the triple clauses of the waltz are modulated and 
varied in length: ‘ Wrong judgments daily passed, false 
opinions daily learned, and early habits of an older date 
than either judgment or opinion.” Then the note sharpens, 
the pace quickens : ‘ Through such a medium the sharpest 
eye cannot see clearly. And if by some extraordinary 
effort ....’ The vowels are a little shriller, the consonants 
a good deal harder. At the end we return to the subdued 
gloom of the opening sentence : ‘a second relapse speedily 
succeeds into this region of darkness and dreams.’ The 
finality of the ending is partly the result of the rhythm 
of the last few words : ‘ this region of darkness and dreams,’ 
a rhythm Berkeley uses more than once in this portion of 
the work: ‘such is the doctrine of Proclus’ (§333 ; 
“ originally sown in the soul’ (§339): ‘regarded as one 
and the same ’ (§342). He uses it also in some parts of the 
Principlés. It is the symphonic music of it all that catches 
us. 


Let me now take a passage from a man who in the 
eyes of many of Berkeley’s contemporaries ranked as 
equal in standing with him, Samuel Clarke. Here is a 
portion from... The Being and Attributes of God: 
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Others have supposed that the Difference between the 
Manner of the Eternal Existence of the Supreme Cause, 
and that of the Existence of Created Beings, is this : that 
whereas the latter is a continual transient succession of 
Duration; the former is one Point or instant comprehending 
Eternity, and wherein all things are really co-existent. 
But this distinction I shall not now insist upon; as being 
of no use in the present Dispute; because it is impossible 
to prove and explain it in such a manner, as ever to con- 
vince an Atheist that there is anything in it. And besides; 
as on the one hand, the School-men have indeed generally 
chosen to defend it; so on the other hand there are many 
Learned Men, of better understanding Judgment than they; 
who have rejected and opposed it. (Prop. I, III.) 


It is firm enough, but it has no grace, either of sound or 
of manner. I say nothing about the difference in approach, 
except to remark that I doubt if Berkeley would have 
despaired of convincing an Atheist or Freethinker; and that 
though he held no brief for the Schoolmen, would never 
have at once so cavalierly and so vaguely put them out 
of court. Yet if the piece is almost devoid of rhythm, it 
has a coherence that indicates pressure of thought from a 
depth, a pressure we do not meet in, for instance, that 
great bugbear of all good Churchmen, Antony Collins; he 
is, indeed, lively and fresh, but too abrupt to be persuasive. 
For example, in the Discourse of Free-Thinking: 


To assert it is all Men’s Duty to think freely on certain 
Subjects, engages them only in Enquiries on those Subjects 
which they who contend for the Necessity of all Mens 
assenting to certain Propositions, must allow all Men are 
qualify’d to do. For the only way to know what Opinion 
I ought to have in any matter is to think about that matter; 
and to suppose that God requires me to believe any Opinion, 
and has not put into my power the means of knowing 
what that Opinion is, is absurd. (Part II, 7th ly.). 


It is what you might call tough downright stuff. If I 
already agree with Collins, I shall no doubt be strengthened 
in my point of view: but if I do not, am I not more likely 
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to be thrust back into my own prejudice, as he would say, 
than be won over to his opinion? Berkeley himself can 
be downright enough : 


I have said it already, and find I must still repeat and 
inculcate, that it is an unaccountable licence you take, in 
pretending to maintain you know not what, for you know 
not what reason, to you know not what purpose. 


The emphases are magnificently spaced, and the vowel 
sounds at the ends of the clauses beautifully varied. 

Yeats, in the passage I have already quoted from, goes 
on to say that Berkeley’s magic to some extent depends 
upon: 


... his conviction that he must as far as possible accept 
our point of view, upon his remaining, no matter what the 
theme, a conversationalist, an easy travelled man whose 
attention flatters us; upon those three dialogues of Hylas 
and Philonus (sic), the only philosophical arguments since 
Plotinus that are works of art, being so well bred, so sensible. 


I venture to think that here Yeats was not giving enough 
credit to the spell cast by the suave glittering sentences 
themselves. Berkeley is no more tender of the feelings 
of those he is arguing against than either Shaftesbury or 
Mandeville; it might indeed be argued that he is less so, 
not quite so candidly putting himself in their place as 
either of his two great targets are ready to do with their 
opponents. In actual tactics he seems to me, dare I say 
it? a little unjust. In the third Alciphron dialogue he 
never really gives his minute philosophers their due; and 
if in the second he may be defended as describing the kind 
of person a follower of Mandeville might become, he 
traduces Mandeville himself. Indeed it may be permitted 
to think that Mandeville’s Letter to Dion is a dignified 
rebuke, written in noble language, and that there is some- 
thing to be said for his riposte that the real merit of Crito 
and Euphranor consists in their being able, for a whole 
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week, to put up with ‘two such insupportable, out of 
the way rascals’ as Alciphron and Lysicles. 

But none of this is my affair here. I am concerned 
with the craft of writing ; and on looking at the dialogues 
I am by no means sure that in their actual conduct Berkeley 
is markedly better than the other two. This was, after 
all, the great age of the revival of the dialogue as a form 
to be enjoyed by the polite reader, an age ushered 
in by the Essay of Dramatick Poesy, Dryden using it for 
literary purposes, as did William King in the Phalaris 
controversy. Mandeville, Berkeley and Shaftesbury used 
it almost simultaneously for the discussion of philosophic 
questions (as Hume was to do later), Berkeley writing 
after Mandeville’s Virgin Unmask’d, and after Shaftesbury 
had not only pleaded for the form in Advice to an Author, 
but had produced that curiously conducted conversation 
which frames the argument of The Moralists. Mandeville 
we may suppose learnt a good deal from Hylas and Philonous 
before writing his most important work in dialogue, namely, 
the Second Part of The Fable of the Bees: and if we may 
prefer the form of Three Dialogues to the more incidented 
variation of Alciphron, we might think that Berkeley had 
learnt something from The Moralists, a greater freedom of 
movement, shall we suggest. To be sure, he detested 
Shaftesbury’s style, and in the fifth Alciphron has enormous 
fun in casting a passage from Advice to an Author into a 
sort of free verse. Here, too, he is a little unfair, since 
Shaftesbury was himself parodying a train of thought. 
What, however, makes Berkeley’s dialogues far better 
reading than those of his bétes noires is the music with 
which he could delight his listener. Not that all Shaftesbury 
is by any means despicable, while Mandeville has received 
high praise from Saintsbury as a skilled and robust 
practitioner in the vernacular : but neither has the ethereal 
music which in itself makes an argument the less to be 
resisted. 

And after all, when we are discussing style, we are, 

F 
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among other things, talking about that subtle effluence 
which makes us, not agree or disagree with a man, but 
love him. And though one may think that Shaftesbury, for 
a number of men, is as much in the right of it as Berkeley; 
though one may concede that each man, in looking into 
himself, was as honest and unsparing as the other; though 
one may accord the greatest respect to the Earl, one 
cannot love him as one does the Bishop. Nor can one, 
perhaps, in the last resort, admire him so much: there 
is a weakness in him betrayed by too diffuse an argument; 
you don’t feel that he is vibrating with an idea, though 
it may have helped his frail being to live. He doesn’t, in 
consequence, stand out as so great a figure, as you can 
tell at once by taking a paragraph, not seeking out his 
best, but avoiding his worst, from, say, the Inquiry con- 
cerning Virtue: 


In the same manner, where instead of Regard or Love, 
there is rather an Aversion to what is good and virtuous 
(as, for instance, where Lenity and Forgiveness are despis’d, 
and Revenge highly thought of, and belov’d) if there be 
this Consideration added, ‘‘ That Lenity is, by its Rewards, 
made the cause of a greater Self-good and Enjoyment than 
what is found in Revenge ’’: that every Affection of Lenity 
and Mildness may come to be industriously nourish’d, and 
the contrary Passion depress’d. And thus T'emperance, 
Modesty, Candour, Benignity, and other good Affections, 
however despis’d at first, may come at last to be valu’d 
for their own Sakes, the contrary Species rejected, and the 
good and proper Object belov’d and prosecuted, when the 
Reward or Punishment is not so much as thought of. 
(Book 1. Part 3. §3). 


It begins slackly, there is a profusion of vague abstractions, 
such as Berkeley repudiated; there is no pleasure in the 
vowel-play : how dull, with its row of short o’s ‘ the good 
and proper object belov’d and prosecuted’! the clauses 
lope along. It is not structureless; it ends well : but there 
is no inspiriting quality in the structure. Compare the 
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opening of almost any of Berkeley’s paragraphs with 
Shaftesbury’s here : ‘In the same manner, where instead 
of Regard or love ....’, the sentence trailing on for some 
seventy words more. And then, an admirably aphoristic 
opening from Alciphron 5: ‘ Whoever hath a mind to 
weed will never want work.’ Or from Alciphron 7 : ‘ Man 
may, indeed, be fitly compared to an organ : but a puppet 
is the very thing.’ The difference in energy is palpable. 
Nor does Shaftesbury much introduce that change’ in 
movement, so necessary for keeping the faculties alert, 
which is provided by humour; for in this Shaftesbury, in 
spite of his advocacy of ridicule as a justified weapon, is 
almost completely deficient; and though he sometimes 
achieves wit, his attempts at humorous raillery fail 
lamentably. Berkeley on the other hand continually 
pricks the mind with little shafts. Remaining with Alciphron 
we remember in No. 5, §30, when Crito asks: ‘Can no 
method be found to relieve them from the terror of that 
fierce and bloody animal an English parson?”’ Or more 


delicately in No. 3, §9, where he so delightfully stands up 
for the classical as against the Gothic : 


Whence is it that the Eastern nations, the Greeks, and 
the Romans, naturally ran into the most becoming dresses; 
while our Gothic gentry, after so many centuries racking 
their inventions, mending, and altering, and improving, 
and whirling about in a perpetual rotation of fashions, 
have never yet had the luck to stumble on any that was not 
absurd and ridiculous. 


Or with delicious slyness in No. 4, §19 : ‘ It must be owned, 
the celebrated Picus of Mirandula, among his nine hundred 
conclusions (which that prince, being very young, proposed 
to maintain by public disputation at Rome) ....’ Humour 
too is an ingredient of style, a yeast to lighten an intellectual 
loaf which might otherwise prove hard to digest. 

Allow me to make one more comparison—after all, 
comparison is the critic’s only weighing machine—this 
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time with Mandeville. I would like to have compared the 
Bishop of Cloyne with his friend the Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
but the whole mode is so different that nothing would come 
of weighing the two in the same balance. Swift relied 
more on a thick use of nouns, and was sparing of the verb. 
And what dialogue would I have to compare except the 
Hints on Polite Conversation, which would hardly be to the 
purpose? I take, then, a piece from the Fourth Dialogue 
of the Second Part of The Fable of the Bees: 


Horatio. What is life? 


Cleomenes. Every body understands the Meaning of the 
Word, though, perhaps, no body know the 
Principles of Life, that Part which gives Motion 
to all the rest. 


Horatio. Where Men are certain that the Truth of a 
Thing is not to be known, they will always differ, 
and endeavour to impose upon one another. 


Cleomenes. Whilst there are Fools and Knaves they will: 
But I have not impos’d upon you: What I 
said of the Labour of the Brain, I told you, was 
a Conjecture, which I recommend no farther 
to you than you shall think it probable. You 
ought to expect no Demonstration of a Thing, 
that from its Nature can admit of none. When 
the Breath is gone, and the Circulation ceas’d, 
the Inside of an Animal is vastly different from 
what it was whilst the Lungs play’d, and the 
Blood and Juices were in full Motion through’ 
every Part of it. You have seen those Engines 
that raise Water by the help of Fire; the Steam 
you know, is that which forces it up; it is as. 
impossible to see the volatile Particles that. 
perform the Labour of the Brain, when the 
Creature is dead, as in the Engine it would be 
to see the Steam (which yet does all the Work), 
when the Fire is out and the Water cold. 


That is firm, that is lively, that is courteous. The language 
is homely, Mandeville having an even greater liking for 
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common words than Berkeley had, and the same suspicion 
of the more ornate or rhapsodic passages in Shaftesbury. 
Mandeville’s is very good prose of its kind; but there is 
no subtle music, no attempt at orchestration. The pleasure 
we get is the mental one of following the argument, but 
the pleasure remains that of the mind : there is no piercing 
below the level of consciousness to involve more of the 
whole being than the intellect alone. Music, then, in the 
main is lacking; there is no fine modulation, no grace of 
movement. What we get in Berkeley is a kind of flow, a 
rippling which is very rare. I hope I shall not be mis- 
understood when I say that like Lady Wishfort in The 
Way of the World he is, in Meredith’s phrase ‘ at once 
concise and voluble.’ It is a quality in prose too little met 
with; it gives sparkle and nerve to that of Shakespeare 
and Landor, but where else do you find it save in Irishmen? 
You welcome it, as I have suggested, in Congreve; you 
recognise it in Burke, in Wilde, and in Shaw; in George 
Moore it is carried so far that his manner has been dubbed 
‘ribbon development ’. It is a distinguishing quality which 
gives characteristic life to Berkeley’s prose, even when 
he is trying to conform to an accepted mode, as in the 
essays he wrote for The Guardian. There it helps the 
reader’s spirit, not to trudge, but to dance along. 

In the course of this paper I have several times used 
the word ‘ music’, and I would claim that Berkeley gives 
us an instance of the enormous importance of that element 
in writing, so little commented upon to-day. I would 
like to say that it is of primary importance, not only in 
poetry, but in prose too, which is why even the most 
brilliantly executed translations never convey quite what 
the originals carry. I do not mean that a man deliberately 
sets out to make music, though even the dullest will correct 
his prose to smooth out an awkwardness or avoid some 
ugly jumble of sounds. I would agree with Mr. Middleton 
Murry that ‘the writer who sacrifices one per cent. of 
precision for gain of one hundred per cent. in music is 
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on the downward path’: but I would ask the question, 
‘ How if music is part of the precision?’ Milton declared 
in Areopagitica that the truth of his argument ‘I now 
manifest by the very sound of that which I shall utter’: 
and Dryden, in the Preface to Tyrannick Love: ‘ By the 
harmony of words we elevate the mind to a sense of 
devotion, as our solemn music, which is inarticulate poesy, 
does in churches.’ I do not know how far it is true that 
we think only in words, that without words we cannot 
' think—though Pythagoras, I believe, tried to do so—but 
I am quite sure that the sounds we like, that come naturally 
to us, bring certain words more readily to our minds than 
others, that the rhythms we feel at home with, along which 
our being moves, help to form our phrases. It is the music 
that is in a man that comes out in what he writes, and 
that is why the style is the essential man. I do not think 
that it is with prose-writers as it sometimes is with poets, 
that the rhythms come first, and the words and images to 
fit the rhythms afterwards; but I do think that the flow 
of a paragraph, the whole design of a piece, are akin to 
the sense of structure that guides a musician. We, the 
readers, the listeners—for most of us, I imagine, read aloud 
silently to ourselves, so to speak—are inescapably affected 
by this, I do not say consciously, but unaware. The 
harmony of words need not elevate the mind, but I am 
sure that it releases it, makes us emotionally susceptible, 
allows the structure to manipulate our processes of feeling- 
thought. Structure itself has an effect on us, as the 
rhetoricians well knew, since in the final analysis the 
structure of any work of literature is how our states of 
‘ feeling-thought ’ are built up. I do not say ‘thought ’, 
because few of us are at any time capable of being purely 
intellectual, and for most thought is not thinking at all 
unless it is accompanied by some emotion, however faint. 
What matters in a man’s prose, is maybe, not so much his 
argument, but the kind of realm into which his words 
release us; and Berkeley’s music frees us in a realm where 
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we move easily, mind and eye alert. It not only imparts 
a warmth, but gives us a delicious sense of mental agility, 
an agility which I for one, alas! rapidly lose when the 
sound of his miraculous words fades from my ears. 

What can give one more the sense of being borne on 
wings than this famous passage near the beginning of 
The Principles of Human Knowledge, coloured, as is rare 
in Berkeley, with a touch of oratory: 


3. That neither our thoughts, nor passions, nor ideas 
formed by the imagination, exist without the mind, is 
what everybody will allow. And to me it is no less evident 
that the various sensations or ideas imprinted on the senses, 
however blended or combined together (that is, whatever 
objects they compose), cannot exist otherwise than in a 
mind perceiving them,—I think an intuitive knowledge 
may be obtained of this by anyone that shall attend to 
what is meant by the term exist when applied to sensible 
things. The table I write on I say exists, that is, I see and 
feel it; and if I were out of my study I should say it existed 
—meaning thereby that if I was in my study I might 
perceive it, or that some other spirit actually does perceive 
it. There was an odour, that is, it was smelt; there was 
a sound, that is, it was heard; a colour or figure, and it 
was perceived by sight or touch. This is all that I can 
understand by these and the like expressions. For as to 
what is said of the absolute existence of unthinking things 
without any relation to their being perceived, that is to 
me perfectly unintelligible. Their esse is percipi, nor is 
it possible they should have any existence out of the minds 
or thinking things which perceive them. 


That is beautifully rhythmed and accidented, as flexible 
as prose well can be: and from there the argument develops 
quietly, without haste or violence, in terms that will make 
the simplest man believe that he really understands it. 
But I will come to an end with a short passage which 
has always fascinated me, and which first made me a 
lover of Berkeley. I cannot claim to be a convinced adherent 
of his philosophy; I would even say—in this gathering with 
bated breath—that I do not mind whether he is right or 
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wrong. I know only that when I read him I feel that I 
am, so far as I am worthy, in contact with a great spirit 
of exquisite perceptions. So now for my final piece of 
music, the last paragraph of Three Dialogues. Hylas, you 
will remember, at one time lost and embrangled in the 
intricacies of the discourse, finally confesses that he has 
been won over, though he cannot quite discover how. What 
had seemed to be scepticism in his friend has turned out 
to be its reverse. Philonous explains : 


You see, Hylas, the water of yonder fountain, how it is 
forced upwards in a round column, to a certain height; at 
which it breaks, and falls back into the basin from whence 
it rose : its ascent as well as descent proceeding from the 
same uniform law or principle of gravitation. Just so, the 
same principles which, at first view, lead to Scepticism, 
pursued to a certain point, bring men back to Common 
Sense. 


What does it matter whether or not we see our way through 
scepticism to common apprehension? What does it matter 
if a pit of terrifying uncertainty yawns before us? ‘ What 
‘does it matter,’ as Yeats asked, ‘ when we are in such good 
company, if Michael’s trumpet blares on every threshold?’ 


In the discussion that followed Dr. Donald Davie said: 


It is convenient sometimes to think of Berkeley’s literary 
skill as just one more aptitude possessed by that astonish- 
ingly many-sided man, a capacity for presenting in an 
engaging way something that he had arrived at by the 
exercise of quite different and distinct abilities. But I 
suggest that there is an altogether closer connection 
between Berkeley the thinker and Berkeley the writer, 
that the lucidity of the style testifies to the lucidity of the 
thought behind it, and further, that the extreme prosaicism 
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of the style, its quality of hard commonsense, testifies to 
a quality of thought behind it. Yet hard commonsense is 
not the quality in Berkeley’s philosophy that has been 
stressed most often, from his day to ours. Rather, he has 
been presented as a man always ready to soar into the cold 
white empyrean of Reason, free of the checks and drags 
of commonsense. If we take his style seriously, we have to 
ask whether its rhythms, its images, and its vocabulary 
are those of a man who is ever ready to surrender to an 
O Altitudo of speculation. I believe that, except perhaps 
for Siris, none of Berkeley’s writings are compatible with 
such a picture. 

Everything goes to show that Berkeley’s own attitude 
to prose style was austerely functional. Hence, as Professor 
Dobrée has shown, the Three Dialogues are to be compared, 
not with Plato, but with the other dialogues written at or 
about the same time. Why did the dialogue come into its 
own at this time and in this milieu? What purpose was it 
meant to serve? Only when we know this, can we decide 
how far Berkeley’s dialogues fulfilled their purpose, and 
hence what their aesthetic value is. 

A clue is given by Dryden who, in his Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy,) initiated this vogue for dialogue. A passage in 
his Dedication suggests that he meant to show, among 
other things, how literary argument can be conducted 
“with candour and civility’. As I have argued elsewhere, 
it cannot be said that he succeeds. Dryden only achieves 
or maintains ‘ candour and civility’ by refusing at crucial 
moments to press his arguments home. His speakers are so 
careful, each of the other’s amour propre, that they dare 
not bring their disagreements to a head. 

Not so Hylas and Philonous. Hylas is the more attrac- 
tive person; and this is because of his ‘ candour ’— 
repeatedly embarrassed, always pressed hard, he admits 
the points made against him and is never near to losing his 


1‘ Dramatic Poetry. Dryden’s Conversation Piece,’ ‘‘ Cambridge 
Journal,” vol. V, no. 9. 
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temper, or to escaping through a deliberate quibble. 
Philonous too is fair, and more than fair, to his opponent, 
letting him take his time, letting the argument circle and 
eddy and return upon itself. Yet (this is the real 
achievement) this effect is not attained by emasculating 
controversy. The sharpest sarcasm is permissible. On 
the other hand, a plain admission of confusion deserves 
and gets a helping hand. Always we are shown that 
disputation observes a discipline : to admit the discipline 
and bring one’s own mind into. line—this is one aspect 
of ‘candour’. And if the disputants are idealized there is 
continually the vivid movement of authentic speech (‘ But 
the novelty, Philonous, the novelty! ...’) to show that 
the idealization is near enough to reality to incite men to 
realise it. 

This ‘candour’ is a word which has greatly changed 
and narrowed in meaning since the 18th century. When 
Berkeley describes Samuel Clarke as ‘an ingenious and 
candid person’, ‘candid’ means, not just outspoken, but 
helpful and well-disposed, ready to think the best of people 
until obliged to do otherwise. ‘ Candour’ stood for a very 
important moral principle, something not far from ‘charity’. 
Hylas and Philonous show it in action; we do not miss the 
ethics that Berkeley never wrote, just because we have 
them, implicit everywhere in the humility, the courtesy, 
the temperance, and yet the forthrightness of Berkeley’s 
literary manner. 

But of course the prime purpose of the Three Dialogues 
was to expound the New Principle, and all that it entailed. 
How far do they fulfil thts purpose? One must speak as 
one finds, and I find that they fulfil this purpose very well 
—far better, in fact (and this is my point), than the 
Princtples. 

For there we can do more than ‘speak as we find’. 
For the Principles was meant to be understood, but if 
Dr. Luce is right, they were misunderstood, at their own 
time and since. Was this wholly the fault of the readers, 
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and of the novelty and the difficulty of what had to be 
said? Or was there also a fault of style in the widest sense, 
of literary strategy? For my part I think there was. 

Berkeley in the Principles is like other Irishmen, such 
as Swift and Shaw, in pressing an insight from the first 
into its most provocative and paradoxical form. (Para- 
graphs 36 to 40 try to alleviate and explain away the 
paradox, but by that time it is already too late.) 
‘ Provocative’ is exact; Berkeley wanted to provoke dis- 
cussion, and was bitterly disappointed when his English 
audience shrugged at the Principles as a jeu d’esprit. But 
this is typical of the English audience; they are not provoked 
by paradox into taking a question seriously, they are only 
unsettled and either annoyed or amused. And that was 
wheat Shaw and Swift wanted—to unsettle certain accepted 
ideas. Berkeley wanted not just to unsettle but to unseat 
an accepted idea, and to put something else in its place. 
And the method he adopted was unsuitable. He aimed to 
be provocative, but was only provoking. It is just the 
mistake that a clever Irishman would make, and Berkeley 
rectified it almost at once, in the Three Dialogues. 

Berkeley learnt from his mistakes. He did so in his 
more obviously polemical writing, where the taunting 
rhetorical questions of The Querist have an edge and bite 
quite absent from the earlier earnest but quite innocuous 
Essay towards preventing the Ruine of Great Britain. The 
same improvement through trial and error can be seen, I 
would maintain, between the Principles and the Three 
Dialogues. 





BERKELEY’S INFLUENCE AS AN ECONOMIST. 


By SENATOR JOSEPH JOHNSTON, 


Professor of Applied Economics in the University of Dublin. 


BERKELEY'S approach to economic studies was primarily 
that of a philanthropist and a social reformer. Much 
of his economic thought in the Querist is coloured by the 
peculiar economic circumstances of eighteenth century 
Ireland. For that reason his many readers in the 
neighbouring island may have failed to realise the extent 
of his contribution to a view of economics not designed 
exclusively for application to Ireland. After making all 
due allowance for the local, the temporary, and the 
accidental there will be found in Berkeley a permanent 
contribution to social philosophy and economic thought. 

Berkeley’s Ireland was abnormal—indeed unique in 
its social structure, its economic and commercial situation, 
and in its political government. After the Williamite 
wars seven-eighths of the land of Ireland had passed 
into the ownership of a few thousand Protestant 
landlords. The mass of the people were tenants at 
will of a landlord class whose social power was nearly 
absolute—for good or evil. In the Querist Berkeley appealed 
to this class to develop a sense of social obligation com- 
mensurate with their social power. The appeal fell almost, 
but not entirely, on deaf ears. A minority of this class, 
including Berkeley’s friend Thomas Prior, founded in 1731 
the Dublin Society, which was incorporated as the Royal 
Dublin Society in 1750 and still flourishes. 

In 1698 and 1699 the export of Irish woollen goods was 
forbidden. This was one of many similar commercial 
restrictions. Absentee rents were payable in cash to Irish 
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landlords resident in England. The remittance of these 
rents necessitated an export trade which the commercial 
restrictions impeded. Dean Swift, Archbishop King, and 
others helped to spread the feeling that no effective step 
could be taken to remedy economic distress unless these 
paralysing restrictions were removed. 

Berkeley in the Querist sought to overcome and change 
this mood of inertia. He certainly would not have re- 
commended the setting up of a ‘ wall of brass’ around the 
kingdom as a desirable national institution, but he con- 
sidered that if such a wall existed ‘our natives might 
nevertheless live cleanly and comfortably, till the land 
and reap the fruits of it.’ [134, The queries referred to 
are numbered as in Vol. VI of the Works of George 
Berkeley, edited by Professor Jessop.] ‘Would it not 
be more prudent,’ he queries, ‘to strike out and 
exert ourselves in permitted branches of trade than to 
fold our hands and repine that we are not allowed the 
woollen ’ (73). 

As to political organisation—Membership of the 
episcopal established Church was an essential qualification 
for full citizenship. The entire Presbyterian body were 
subject to civil disabilities like the Catholics though not 
to the same extent. The so-called Protestant Ascendancy 
was thus the domination of both Catholics and non- 
Episcopal Protestants by a minority of a minority. This. 
ensured the complete dependence of the Irish Parliament 
and Government on the ‘paramount power’ in West- 
minster. 

The Irish Parliament might not enact legislation 
disapproved of by the British Privy Council, but it was 
free to reject such proposed legislation. The positive 
powers of the Irish Parliament were nil. Its negative 
powers were considerable and, in an atmosphere of 
unenlightened public opinion, were frequently exercised 
to resist British initiatives which would have been to the 
advantage of Ireland if adopted. 
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Such an initiative was the proposal to establish a 
National Bank in 1720. It secured the approval of the 
King in Council and was at first warmly received by the 
Irish Parliament. As a result of a pamphlet campaign, 
and of the prejudice against all joint stock companies 
occasioned by the failure of the South Sea Company, the 
Irish Parliament eventually repudiated the scheme and 
Ireland had to wait till 1783 before a responsible publicly 
authorised bank was established. Dean Swift, Archbishop 
King, and other leaders, or misleaders, of public opinion 
took a prominent part in the opposition. Berkeley: was 
absent from Ireland from 1713 to 1721,! but there is 
evidence that he was not without interest in the scheme. 

In connection with the later episode of ‘ Wood’s 
ha’pence ’, Dean Swift, in his Drapier’s Letters, also 
managed to darken counsel in monetary matters. 

One of Berkeley’s main objects in the Querist was to 
educate public opinion on these and other matters, and 
thus give sane policies a chance of success even if they 
proceeded from a distrusted and suspected paramount 
British Government. Popular opinion on monetary matters 
was at that time dominated by Mercantilist ideas. Half 
a century before Adam Smith, Berkeley, in the Querist, 
Tepudiated the fundamental conceptions of mercantilist 
monetary theory, and substituted a theory of his own 
which is amazingly modern. Consequently the major 
permanent interest of the Querist is its contribution to the 
theory of money and banking. As Berkeley’s thought in 
these matters was conditioned by temporary national 
circumstance some brief reference to contemporary currency 
conditions in Ireland is necessary. 

No mint operated in Ireland from the time of Edward 
VI and no regular provision existed for maintaining an 
adequate supply of coins of different metals and various 
denominations. Coins of external origin circulated and 
were given a valuation in terms of a conceptual Irish 


1Cf. Rand, Berkeley and Revival, pp. 181-3. 
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monetary system to which no actual Irish coins cor- 
responded. From time to time it was found necessary 
to alter the respective valuations of the different coins. 
Sometimes, through ignorance or inadvertence, mistakes 
were made which had the most disastrous effect on the 
internal currency situation. 

It was particularly important for a poor country like 
Ireland that there should be an adequate circulation of 
silver coins. Even England found it hard enough to keep 
silver coins in circulation at this time. If the currency 
or mint ratio between gold and silver coins exceeds the 
ratio which in fact prevails abroad, silver coins are exported 
to command their higher metallic value. 

Between 1660 and 1712 there was no serious disparity 
so far as Ireland wss concerned. In that year a new 
Portugese gold coin was given a relatively excessive 
valuation in terms of Irish money. It now became profit- 
able for bankers, brokers, and merchants, to export silver 
coins and import moidores. When in 1717 the English 
guinea was reduced to 21s. English (thus reducing the 
English mint ratio) the margin of profit for the export 
of silver coins from Ireland was widened. 

Lord Carteret, who became Viceroy in 1724, realised 
this, and attempted to bring about a revaluation of Irish 
currency which would put an end to the drain of silver. 
In the smoke and stink produced by the Drapier Letters 
of 1724 he found it quite impossible. 

My authority for this statement is an anonymous 
pamphlet in the Haliday collection called ‘Some re- 
flections concerning the reduction of Gold Coin in Ireland,’ 
printed in 1737. 

The currency problem was further aggravated in 1725, 
when the Irish government allowed a gold price of 95s. 
2d. (Irish) an ounce to a new gold coin called the ‘ New 
gold coin of Portugal’. As the English guinea was valued 
at 93s. 3d. and the moidore at 94s. 4d., the valuation 
assigned to the ‘ New gold coin of Portugal ’ was altogether 
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out of line with the rest. Not only silver but other gold 
coins now began to be exported to profit by the differential 
price. 

The technical information about the names, weight, 
and value, of external coins circulating in Ireland at this 
time is derived mainly from an Essay on Irish Coins 
published in 1749 by ‘ James Simon, of Dublin, Merchant, 
F.R.S.’. 

The author of the anonymous pamphlet referred to 
above says that in consequence of the mistake made in 
1725 there were in 1737 70 of these overvalued coins for 
every 30 moidores and every 5 guineas available in Ireland. 
He goes on to say: ‘ The evils of this sort were so great 
when moidores were the largest pieces among us before 
the money changers had found out Portugal pieces to 
exchange even them for, that they roused the Dean, the 
watchful Dragon that ever wakes to guard the Hesperian 
gold to roar for a remedy .... What would he not say, 
when all our silver is gone, and guineas and even moidores 
are sent away to bring in the accursed thing this Portugal 
gold, when every broker who sells our commodities abroad... 
as soon as he has received sterling silver and gold for them, 
immediately exchanges it for these light pieces to bring 
back to his dupes in Ireland. Hereby he lays a tax upon 
all our exportable commodities of near one shilling in the 
pound .... the former money trade carried on here upon 
the disproportion of value in the species of gold coin had 
greatly multiplied the numbers of merchants and brokers, 
which has been a double evil to the nation, both by making 
the returns of money in trade slower and scantier, and by 
taking off so many hands from our manufactures ... 
Thus then the question stands. Our gold coin in general 
was overrated in proportion to silver, and the several 
pieces of it were disproportionate in value to one another ’. 

Prior, writing in 1729, made much the same diagnosis. 
He calculated that in contemporary England there was 
available as currency forty shillings per head of population, 
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13s. 4d. in silver and the rest in gold, whereas in Ireland 
there was only 4s. 53d. per head, of which 5d. was in silver 
and the rest in gold. In consequence the stock of money 
was insufficient ‘and were it not for Bankers’ Notes, 
which we have passing in good plenty, it would be impos- 
sible to manage our domestic traffic half as well as we do ’.? 

Prior advocated a revaluation of gold and silver coins 
current in Ireland as near as possible to the proportion 
of gold to silver in England with the object of removing 
any temptation to import and export one species rather 
than another. 

The editions of the Querist published anonymously in 
1735, 1736, and 1737, strongly advocated such a 
revaluation of the currency. Berkeley queries (Pt. III, 135) 
‘whether the want of silver hath not introduced a sort of 
traffic for change, which is purchased at no inconsiderable 
discount to the great obstruction of our domestic com- 
merce?’ He recognised that silver could be got back into 
circulation either by lowering the valuation of the gold 
coins or raising the valuation of silver, or by both pro- 
cedures in some degree. On the whole, he favoured the 
reflationary method of raising the undervalued coins of 
both metals to an exact correspondence with the most 
highly valued gold coin. ‘ What if our other gold were 
raised to a par with Portugal gold, and the value of silver 
in general raised with regard to that of gold? Whether 
the public ends may or may not be better answered by 
such augmentation, than by a reduction of our coin? 
Provided silver is multiplied, be it by raising or diminishing 
the value of our coin, whether the great end is not 
answered?’ (Pt. III, 150-152). 

The currency Proclamation of 1737 substantially 
improved the situation by reducing the value of gold coins 
without altering that of silver coins. The English guinea 
was reduced in value from 23s. Irish to 22s. gd. and put 


2 Prior quoted in McCulloch, Old and Scarce Tracts in Money, p. 319. 
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more nearly on a level with foreign competitors in the 
Irish price per ounce of its gold content. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the first editions of 
the Querist helped to bring about this desirable change 
in the currency position and that the scarcity of silver 
money was relieved. 

But Berkeley was interested in a much more fundamental 
teform. He advocated the establishment of a nationally 
owned bank—what we would call a nationally owned 
banking system. In this respect he is certainly in advance 
of, perhaps one should say outside the Pale of anything 
which is generally accepted by orthodox Economists or 
practised in the countries of Western Europe. 

The national bank he proposed was to issue legal 
tender convertible notes as low in value as one pound and 
provide also a ‘ compte en banc’ which seems to refer to a 
cheque operated system of deposit banking. The existence 
of such a bank would, he argued, to some extent supply the 
“defect of coin’. (227). 

It is not clear how a scarcity of silver coins could be 
remedied by bank notes of a minimum denomination of 
one pound. He had in mind especially the desirability 
of economising ‘ our small sum of cash’ (577) and perhaps 
he felt that a bank prepared to redeem its notes 
in either gold or silver at a suitable ratio would attract 
silver from private hoards and thus bring it back into 
general circulation (425). 

Elsewhere Berkeley shows a clear awareness of the 
need for small change of copper and silver. He recommended 
the establishment of a national mint for this limited purpose 
and queried ‘If we had a mint for coining only shillings, 
sixpencés, and copper money, whether the nation would 
not soon feel the good effects thereof?’ (485). 

The bank’s notes, he held, should be issued only in 
limited quantities with due regard to the expansion of trade 
and industry which they facilitated (Pt. II, 124). They 
should be convertible and a constant care should be exercised 
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to keep them at par (Pt. II, 123), but if ‘ the specie should 
fail’ they would nevertheless pass, ‘ being’ admitted in 
all payments of the public revenue’ (Pt. I, 250). 

So far as foreign payments were concerned, he held that 
‘our foreign credit doth depend on our domestic 
industry, and our bills on that credit.’ (494). He even went 
so far as to maintain that ‘we may maintain a much 
greater inward and outward commerce, and be five times 
richer than we are, nay, and our bills abroad be of far 
greater credit, though we had not an ounce of gold or 
silver in the whole island.’ (450): 

What Berkeley meant here was that what really 
maintains the external value of a nation’s currency is a 
favourable balance of payments on current account. If 
he were alive to-day he would be in order in pointing out 
that Britain was able to maintain the external value of 
sterling up to 1914 with a gold reserve of about £30 millions 
—because the balance of payments was uniformly favour- 
able. Nowadays with a gold reserve of £500 m. the free 
convertibility of sterling remains an insoluble problem— 
because that fundamental condition does not obtain. 

Berkeley’s whole conception of money was diametri- 
cally opposed to currently accepted mercantilist views. 
An export trade which resulted in a net import of ‘ treasure ’ 
was the great mercantilist objective. ‘Foreign trade 
fattens the natives while domestic trade only provides 
them with sustenance ’.® 

These ideas were afterwards exploded by Adam Smith, 
but already in the Qwuerist their fundamental absurdity 
was demonstrated. Berkeley queries (283) “ Whether a 
discovery of the richest gold mine that ever was, in the 
heart of the kingdom, would be a real advantage to us?’ 
Further he queries (559-560) ‘Whether he must not 
be a wrong headed patriot or politician, whose ultimate 
view was drawing money into a country and keeping it 
there? Whether it be not evident that not gold but industry 
causeth a country to flourish?’ 


3 Heckscher, Mercantilism, Vol. II, p. 193. 
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In Berkeley’s view the psychological impulse to produce 
wealth is the desire to consume coupled with a willingness 
to exert oneself in productive industry. In an exchange 
economy of specialised producers money, in appropriate 
denominations, is absolutely necessary. By its effect in 
‘oiling the wheels of commerce’ it promotes an increase 
of production and consumption. So far as internal commerce 
is concerned it does not in the least matter of what the 
money consists. Paper money, supported and guaranteed 
by the taxing power of the State, will serve the purpose 
as effectively as the precious metals and much more 
economically (226). 

The Querist was widely read and ran through many 
editions published in all three kingdoms. It must be 
presumed that Adam Smith as well as Hume read it, and 
the former in particular reproduces many of its essential 
ideas. ‘Consumption is the sole end and purpose of all 
production ... But ... the mercantile system seems to 
consider production, and not consumption as the ultimate 
end and object of all industry and commerce ’.* So, too, 
Berkeley finds the origin of wealth in the desire to consume. 
He queries (107) ‘ whether comfortable living doth not 
produce wants, and wants industry, and industry wealth? ’ 

Adam Sinith was writing in a social environment in 
which the labouring poor were not impoverished, degraded 
and exploited to the extent that they were in Berkeley’s 
Ireland. His remedy of laissez-faire and the universal 
pursuit of individual self-interest seemed to him to be 
socially safe as well as economically adequate for the further- 
ance of increasing wealth production. But to Berkeley 
living in a different environment it seemed no less necessary 
that a more equal distribution of wealth should be achieved. 
Only increasing mass consumption could stimulate a general 
increase in the objects of its satisfaction. 

Here we have foreshadowed the economics of Full 


# Adam Smith quoted in Heckscher, Vol. II, p. 195. 
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Employment and the Welfare State, but Berkeley’s appeal 
was not primarily to the State but to the true depositaries 
of social power—the squires. He did indeed advocate the 
taxation of luxury imports consumed only by the rich, 
but in general his appeal is to the well-to-do classes to 
exercise their economic power in a spirit of social justice 
and with a sense of social obligation. He queries (355) 
“Whether the way to make men industrious be not to let 
them taste the fruits of their industry? And whether the 
labouring ox should be muzzled?’ So too he queries (158) 
‘When the root yieldeth insufficient nourishment, whether 
men do not top the tree to make the lower branches 
thrive ?’ 

Adam Smith would have agreed with Berkeley that 
‘ our foreign credit doth depend on our domestic industry ’ 
(494) and that ‘keeping our cash at home, or sending 
it abroad, just as it most serves to promote industry, is 
the real interest of every nation’ (566). But neither 
Smith nor Hume realised the handicaps under which a 
country like Ireland was suffering in struggling to emerge 
from a barter to an exchange economy without an adequate 
supply of small change and subject to the continuous 
drain of absentee rents. Hume speaks of paper as ‘ counter- 
feit money’ and considers that it is the interest of the 
sovereign to have provisions and labour progressively 
cheaper in such a situation because this furthers the growth 
of commerce and industry. Compared to Berkeley this is 
a retrograde point of view.5 

With truly modern prescience Berkeley argued that the 
mere provision of paper money in an economy suffering 
from monetary stringency will actually promote a real 
increase of consumable wealth. Adam Smith held that 
scarcity of money can never be a limiting factor in the 
production and exchange of goods. ‘The quantity of 
money, therefore, which can be annually employed in any 


5 Hume, Political Discourses—Of the Balance of Trade, p. 58, W. B. 
Robertson’s Edition. 
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country must be determined by the value of the goods 
annually circulated within it.’ Any surplus money, in the 
form of the precious metals, must necessarily be sent 
abroad and ‘employed in purchasing consumable goods 
which may be of some use at home’.® 

In Keynesian language Adam Smith regarded money 
as a ‘dependent variable’. The quantity of money will 
always adjust itself to the volume of production and 
exchange. Berkeley held that in the Ireland of his day 
goods were a dependent variable and an addition to the 
monetary supply was a necessary condition of an increase 
in the volume of production and exchange. 

The principal use of paper money, according to Adam 
Smith, is to replace ‘a very expensive instrument of com- 
merce with one much less costly, and sometimes equally 
convenient ’.? The addition of paper money to an existing 
circulation of metallic money, since ‘the annual produce 
of a country cannot be immediately augmented by these 
operations of banking,’ will have the immediate effect of 
causing the export of an equivalent amount of metallic 
money.® Possibly this was the case in eighteenth century 
Britain. Berkeley’s Ireland (apart from the drain of 
absentee rents) was compelled by external circumstances 
to be relatively self-contained. The growth of internal 
commerce was impeded by shortage of money. If Berkeley’s 
national bank had been established, in so far as it stimulated 
a growth of internal commerce without increasing imports 
or diminishing exports, no efflux of the precious metals 
would have been occasioned even in the short run. From 
a long term point of view, in so far as it promoted a real 
increase -of wealth, it would have strengthened export 
capacity and reduced dependence on certain types of 
imports. 

It is implicit in Berkeley’s view that he would have 

6 Wealth of Nations’ Book, II, ch. 3. 


7 Op. cit., Book II, ch. 2. 
8 Loc. cit. 
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contemplated with equanimity a situation in which all 
internal commerce was financed by convertible notes (with 
the necessary supplement of small change). The volume 
of this internal fund of paper money could, he thought, 
exceed many times the amount of the precious metals 
which it was necessary to keep in reserve for maintaining 
the par of exchange and meeting temporary deficiencies 
in the balance of payments. 

If it be objected that Berkeley did not foresee the 
possible effects on relative prices and convertibility of a 
large expansion of internal money, the answer is that 
Berkeley had in mind the use of the taxing power of the 
state to restrain undesirable consumption and restrict an 
inflationary rise of prices. In fact he suggested that the 
capital funds to initiate the bank should be acquired, not 
by public borrowing but by what we would call ‘ pro- 
gressive’ taxation. 

He queries ‘ Whether, therefore, a tax on all gold and 
silver in apparel, on all foreign laces and silks, may not 
raise a fund for the bank, and at the same time have other 
salutary effects on the public?’ (Pt. III, 117). In thus fore- 
seeing the function of public taxation in helping to preserve 
monetary stability Berkeley was thoroughly modern. 

In the fiscal context of strict public finance Berkeley 
held that the volume of paper money for internal circulation 
might be a large multiple of the cash reserve. Adam Smith, 
on the other hand, maintained the now discredited view 
that ‘the whole paper money of every kind which can 
easily circulate in any country never can exceed the value 
of the gold and silver of which it supplies the place ’.® 

The whole subsequent history of banking, in all mature 
economies, has vindicated the contention of Berkeley and 
refuted that of Adam Smith. 


9 Op. cit., Book II, ch. 2. 
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The secret of Berkeley’s influence on his fellow-Irishmen 
in his own day and on national leaders in later ages is to be 
found as much in his personal character as in his intellectual 
achievements. 

He was one of the first members of the ‘ Ascendancy ’ 
class who thought of the oppressed victims of the Penal 
Laws as fellow-citizens and fellow-Christians. 

One of his most significant queries, in this connection, 
is that in which he asks ‘ Whether a scheme for the welfare 
of this nation should not take in the whole inhabitants? 
and whether it be not a vain attempt to project the flourish- 
ing of our Protestant gentry, exclusive of the bulk of the 
natives?’ (255). 

In 1749 the Bishop of Cloyne, as he then was, dared to 
address an exhortation to the Roman Catholic Clergy of 
Ireland in ‘A word to the wise’. In the course of his 
introductory remarks he writes: ‘I am your well wisher. 
I consider you as my countrymen, as fellow-subjects, as 
professing belief in the same Christ.’ The pamphlet contains 
some criticisms of national character which, proceeding 
from a less charitable source, might have caused resentment. 
Nevertheless the Roman Catholic clergy of the diocese of 
Dublin, so far from resenting his remarks, published a 
letter in which they thanked the ‘ worthy author’ and 
assured him that his pamphlet ‘in every page contains 
a proof of the author’s extensive charity.’ 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that, since Berkeley’s 
time, every national leader who had a comprehensive 
concept of Irish nationhood, was influenced consciously 
or unconsciously by the spirit of George Berkeley. It can 
be traced in the Proclamation of the Republic in 1916, 
in whichf occurs the significant phrase, ‘ cherishing all the 
children of the nation equally’. 

John Mitchel, Thomas Davis, Isaac Butt, and in our 
own day Arthur Griffith, George Russell, and Eamon 
de Valera, have frankly recognised the debt the nation 


owes to the heart as well as to the head of this great 
Irishman. 
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In his attitude to the social and economic problems of 
his age Berkeley was a controversialist whose intellectual 
acumen was equalled only by his human sympathy, and 
the all-embracing charity of his soul. We do homage to 
the intellectual brilliance of the author of the Querist 
which still has a certain relevance to the problems of to-day, 
and a worthy place in the stream of economic thought. 
Moreover the personal character of the author commands 
our love and veneration, and perhaps helps to explain the 
continuing influence of his ‘ still small voice ’ in our national 
affairs. 





BERKELEY’S CRITIQUE OF THE NEWTONIAN 
ANALYSIS OF MOTION. 


By Dr. G. J. WuHITROw, 


Reader in Applied Mathematics in the University 
of London. 


As a young man at this College, which he entered in 1700, 
at the age of fifteen, George Berkeley found that philo- 
sophical discussion turned on the works of two great 
members of the ancient English universities—John Locke, 
of Christ Church, Oxford, whose Essay concerning Human 
Understanding appeared in 1690, and Isaac Newton, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, whose Principia was first 
published in 1687. The influence of Locke on Berkeley’s 
philosophy of immaterialism, must, I imagine, be known 
to all who are aware who Berkeley was, but the influence 
of Newton is, I believe, less well-known than it deserves 
to be, although, as I hope to show, no less important. 
Early in the seventeenth century, Francis Bacon, the 
prophet of the new philosophy, complained that ‘ the 
Ancients were very deficient in their study of motion,’ 
and the outstanding intellectual achievement of that 
‘century of genius ’ was to be the creation of what we now 
call classical dynamics with its spectacular successes when 
applied to the planets. The central problem was in fact 
a double problem: to isolate the essential physical concepts 
and to devise an appropriate mathematical technique for 
solving problems formulated in terms of those concepts. 
The Greeks failed, and it is in a way a tribute to their 
other achievements that we should even speak of them 
as failing in this respect, primarily because the charac- 
teristic spirit of their mathematics was static and eternal 
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rather than dynamic and temporal. The greatest of their 
mathematicians, Archimedes, wrote on the statics of the 
lever and of floating bodies and eschewed problems of 
motion, whereas the outstanding Greek natural philosopher 
who felt himself compelled to study such problems, 
Aristotle, was a brilliant biologist but no mathematician. 
It was the good fortune of the seventeenth century 
that following generations of steady advance in physical 
speculation and in mathematical technique there appeared 
a genius who was supreme in both fields. A greater 
mathematician than Galileo and a more gifted physicist 
than Leibniz, Newton perfected both the mathematical 
processes and the physical concepts required for an 
effective analysis of motion. He was in a similar position 
to that which Einstein would have been in if the mathe- 
maticians had not already developed the required tool 
and had left him to develop the tensor calculus as well 
as the physics of General Relativity. High among Berkeley’s 
claims to fame rank his penetrating criticisms both of 
Newton’s natural philosophy and of his mathematical 
technique of fluxions. His achievement would have been 
paralleled in the present century if a professional philosopher 
had succeeded in finding serious logical flaws in Einstein’s 
mathematics and at the same time had made far-reaching 
criticism of the fundamental concepts of his theory. 
Although Berkeley’s earliest publications were minor 
mathematical works he was essentially a critic rather than 
an original mathematician. Nevertheless, a distinguished 
historian of mathematics has said of The Analyst, published 
in 1734, ‘ Bishop Berkeley’s publication of the Analyst 
is the most spectacular event of the century in the history 
of British mathematics. The arguments in the Analyst 
were so many bombs thrown into the mathematical camp.’?! 
Berkeley’s principal object in writing The Analyst was 
to make a hard hitting contribution to polemical theology, 


1F. Cajori, A History of the Conceptions of Limits and Fluxions in 
Great Britain from Newton to Woodhouse, Chicago and London, 1919, p. 57. 
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as is immediately evident from the subtitle ‘A Discourse 
Addressed to an Infidel Mathematician Wherein It Is 
Examined Whether the Object, Principles, and Inferences 
of the Modern Analysis Are More Distinctly Conceived, 
or More evidently Deduced, than Religious Mysteries and 
Points of Faith.’ The Mathematician concerned is believed 
to have been Edmund Halley, the friend of Newton who 
persuaded him to write the Principia and then paid for 
the printing. Berkeley was careful not to deny the utility 
of the differential calculus nor to dispute the validity of 
the results obtained. His criticism was confined to the 
logic of the new calculus and to inquire, in the words of 
one of the Queries with which he concluded the tract, 
‘Whether certain maxims do not pass current among 
analysts which are shocking to good sense? ’ 

The strength and the weakness of Berkeley’s attack 
is summed up in that very query. Locke has been described, 
perhaps not quite fairly, as the founder of the philosophy 
of common sense, and Berkeley, in his turn, firmly believed 
that his own philosophy, for all its apparently paradoxical 
character, was the plainest common sense and had only 
to be understood to win immediate assent. Unfortunately, 
common sense has its dark side and this is brought out 
in part of Berkeley’s criticism of Newton. 

The two main criticisms advanced in The Analyst are 
that Newton’s method for calculating the rate of increase 
of a flowing quantity is self-contradictory and that many 
of the concepts of the calculus of fluxions, in particular 
the idea of successive fluxions, are ‘ incomprehensible.’ 
The latter criticism, like so many similar criticisms that 
have been made in the history of science, was misdirected, 
although readily understandable from the point of view of 
common sense. Berkeley argued that according to Newton 
a fluxion was a velocity and that therefore a fluxion of a 
fluxion must be a velocity of a velocity and that this is a 
meaningless concept. ‘Some perhaps’, he wrote, ‘ may 
be led to think the author intended a series of ordinates, 
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‘wherein each ordinate was the fluxion of the preceding 
and the fluent of the following, 7.e., that the fluxion of one 
ordinate was itself the ordinate of another curve; and the 
fluxion of this last ordinate was the ordinate of yet another 
curve; and so on ad infinitum. But who can conceive 
how the fluxion (whether velocity or nascent increment) 
of an ordinate should itself be an ordinate?’ This objection 
reminds us of the somewhat similar difficulties which 
beset the scholastics who first introduced the idea of 
acceleration in their prolix discussions of the latitude of 
forms, culminating in their distinction between Jatitudo 
untformiter difformis and latitudo difformiter difformis, 
which was later cited by Erasmus as a typical example of 
their hair-splitting logomachies! The witty Erasmus was, 
however, an innocent in scientific matters, whereas Berkeley 
most certainly was not. Berkeley’s difficulty was to no 
small extent due to Newton’s concentration on time as the 
standard independent variable. He thus failed to appreciate 
that the variables of analysis are not automatically linked 
to any definite physical concepts. The mathematicians. 
themselves were slow to appreciate this. Berkeley’s. 
objection to successive fluxions, however excusable, is 
typical of so many common sense objections to new ideas. 
and is no more than a prejudice. 

His other main criticism, that Newton’s method was. 
self-contradictory, was much more profound and raised 
his tract from the level of a well written polemic to that 
of a major contribution to the evolution of the idea of 
the variable. The problem at issue lay in the main stream 
of mathematical philosophy from Zeno of Elea onwards. 
It concerned the idea of the infinitely divisible, an idea to 
which Berkeley’s whole philosophy was uncompromisingly 
opposed from the start. 

Sometime between 1705 and 1709, Berkeley appears. 
to have read before a learned society here in Dublin, an 
essay bearing the title Of Infinites, in which he began by 
praising Locke’s discussion of infinity. He quoted the 
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passage in which Locke argued that ‘we cause great 
confusion in our thoughts when we joyn infinity to any 
suppos’d idea of quantity the mind can be thought to 
have’ and maintained that infinity is an ‘ endless growing 
idea, but the idea of any quantity the mind has being 
at that time terminated in that idea, to join infinity to 
it is to adjust a standing measure to a growing bulk.’ 
Berkeley applied this doctrine to quantities infinitely small 
and maintained ‘’tis plain to me we ought to use no 
sign without an idea answering it; "—a principle of Locke’s 
which he later modified? —‘ and ’tis as plain that we have 
no idea of a line infinitely small, nay, ’tis evidently impos- 
sible that there should be any such thing, for every line, 
how minute soever, is still divisible into parts less than 
itself; therefore there can be no such thing as a line quavis 
data minor or infinitely small.’ This doctrine he discussed 
further in the Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human 
Knowledge which appeared in 1710. The essay Of Infinites 
was not published and the few relevant paragraphs of the 
Principles were, to quote his own description of them in 
The Analyst, no more than ‘some hints.’ 

It is therefore to The Analyst that we must turn for a 
proper account of Berkeley’s criticism of the infinitesimal, 
a criticism which was extremely shrewd. First, he criticised 
Newton’s demonstration in lemma 2 of the second book of 
the Principia of the rule for determining the fluxion of a 
product AB. This rule was of fundamental importance 
because from it Newton derived the rules for obtaining the 
fluxions of all other products and powers. Berkeley argued 
that the correct procedure for determining the increment 
of this product or rectangle when increased by continual 
motion,’ the ‘momentaneous increment’ of the side A 
being a and of the side B being 3b, is to form the product 
{A + a)(B + 5b) and then to subtract AB giving 
aB + bA + ab. Newton argued that the increment should 


2A. A. Luce, The Works of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, vol. 4, 
London, 1951, p. 236. 
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be determined by considering the rectangle when its sides 
are A — 3a and B — 4b and subtracting the corresponding 
product from that arising when the sides are A + }a 
and B + 4b. This gives the desired result, aB + bA, 
which contemporary analysts all accepted. Newton’s 
procedure, for all its ingenuity is, a ‘fudge’, and the 
credit for first pointing this out goes to Berkeley, who 
argued that it is not easy to conceive ‘why we should 
take quantities less than A and B in order to obtain the 
increment of AB, of which proceeding it must be owned 
the final cause or motive is very obvious; but it is not so 
obvious or easy to explain a just and legitimate reason 
for it, or shew it to be geometrical.’ This criticism is 
irrefutable. Indeed, if we are allowed to consider quantities 
less than A and B, respectively, then we might consider 
the difference of the products (A + Aa) (B + wb) and 
(A -— 2’ a) (B- pw’ b), where A+ A =1andp+ p’ =. 
This will give Newton’s result if, and only if, A + » = 1. 
Newton took A = p» = 3, but he might just as well have 
taken A = 4, » = #, for all the justification he gave of his 
method. 

[Note added in proof :—lIn fairness to Newton, it should 
be mentioned that despite the mathematical flaw in his 
argument it has some physical plausibility. He probably 
thought of the rectangle AB as a temporal mean between 
the other two rectangles which he considered. ] 

The arbitrariness of this method was fully appreciated 
by Sir William Rowan Hamilton. In a letter to Augustus 
de Morgan in 1862 he wrote: ‘I think there is more than 
plausibility in the Bishop’s criticisms on the remarks 
attached to the Second Lemma of the Second Book of the 
Principia; and that it is very difficult to understand the 
logic by which Newton proposes to prove that the 
momentum (as he calls it) of the rectangle (or product) 
AB is equal to aB + DA, if the momenta of the sides 
(or factors) A and B be denoted by a and b. His mode of 
getting rid of ab appeared to me long ago (I must confess 
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it) to involve so much artifice, as to deserve to be called 
sophistical; although i should not like to say so publicly. 
He subtracts, you know, (A — 4a) (B — 40) from (A + 4a) 
(B + 4b); whereby, of course, ab disappears in the result. 
But by what right, or what reason other than to give an 
unreal air of simplictty to the calculation does he prepare 
the products thus? Might it not be argued similarly that 
the difference 


(A + $a)? — (A — $a)® = 3aA® + 3a® 


was the moment of A; and is it not a sufficient indication 
that the mode of procedure adopted is not the fit one for 
the subject; that it quite masks the notion of limit; or 
rather has the appearance of treating that notion as 
foreign and irrelevant, notwithstanding all that has been 
said so well before, in the First Section of the First Book? 
Newton does not seem to have cared for being very con- 
sistent in his philosophy, if he could anyway get —_ 
of the truth, or what he considered to be such’ 

Berkeiey was not content merely to expose ih 
illegitimacy of Newton’s argument. The main point of 
his attack was that in mathematics small errors must not 
be neglected. He argued that the ‘ direct and true method ’ 
to obtain the increment of AB yields a result which differs 
from Newton’s by ab. It will not avail to say that ab is 
‘a quantity exceeding small’, and he cited a passage 
from Newton’s De Quadratura in which Newton professed 
that the very smallest errors in mathematical matters are 
not to be neglected. 

Berkeley then turned to the other method employed 
by Newton, in De Quadratura, for determining the fluxion 
of any poWer of a flowing quantity. In this method Newton 
gave x an increment 0, so that x” became (x + 0)". Then 
(x + 0)" was expanded by the binomial theorem and x” 
was subtracted from it. The result was then divided by 





































8 F. Cajori, op. cit., pp 91-2. 
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0, so as to obtain the ratio of the increments of x” and x. 
So far so good. It is the next step which caused all the 
trouble. For Newton then argued that if at this stage 
we let the increment o vanish the ratio will become nx. 
This ratio Newton spoke of as the ‘ ultimate ratio’ when 
o is an ‘evanescent quantity’. These terms he never 
clearly explained and Berkeley claimed that the procedure 
was self-contradictory. He argued generally that ‘If 
with a view to demonstrate any proposition, a certain 
point is supposed, by virtue of which certain other points 
are attained; and such supposed point be itself afterwards 
destroyed or rejected by a contrary supposition; in that 
case, all the other points attained thereby, and consequent 
thereupon, must also be destroyed and rejected, so as from 
thence forward to be no more supposed or applied in the 
demonstration ’, and he adds ‘ This is so plain as to need 
no proof.’ In particular, it follows that if one begins 
by assuming that x has an increment so that o is something, 
one cannot in the course of deduction make the inconsistent 
supposition that o is nothing, for this supposition destroys 
the first and everything that presupposes the first. One 
cannot both have one’s cake and eat it, or to quote 
Berkeley’s own verdict in language befitting a bishop: 
‘ All which seems a most inconsistent way of arguing, and 
such as would not be allowed of in Divinity.’ 

Berkeley interpreted Newton’s meaning of fluxion as 
the indeterminate ratio 0/o and in view of Newton’s vague 
use of the expressions ‘ ultimate ratio” and ‘ evanescent 
increment’ his criticism was pertinent. ‘And what are 
these fluxions?’’ he asked. ‘ The velocities of evanescent 
increments? And what are these same evanescent in- 
crements? They are neither finite quantities, nor quantities 
infinitely small, nor yet nothing? May we not call them 
the ghosts of departed quantities? ’ 

Newton himself had not been unaware of the difficulty. 
In the Scholium following the lemmas of Book 1 of the 
Principia, he wrote: ‘ Perhaps it may be objected that 

H 
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there is no ultimate proportion of evanescent quantities; 
because the proportion, before the quantities have vanished, 
is not the ultimate, and when they are vanished, is none. 
But by the same argument it may be alleged that a body 
arriving at a certain place, and there stopping has no 
velocity; because the velocity, before the body comes to 
the place, is not its ultimate velocity, when it has none. 
But the answer is easy; for by the ultimate velocity is 
meant that with which the body is moved, neither before 
it arrives at its last place and the motion ceases, nor after, 
but at the very instant it arrives, that is, that velocity 
with which the body arrives at its last place, and with 
which the motion ceases. And in like manner, by the 
ultimate ratio of evanescent quantities is to be understood 
the ratio of the quantities not before they vanish, nor 
afterwards, but with which they vanish ....’ 

In the light of later knowledge we realise that Newton’s 
mathematical intuition in the matter was correct, par- 
ticularly in relation to the problems of dynamics, but that 
his logic and exposition were faulty because he had not 
clearly formulated the limit concept. He did not appreciate 
the peculiar subtlety of the difficulties involved. Much 
less were these appreciated by the first man of science 
to rush into print in defence of Newton. James Jurin, 
Secretary of the Royal Society from 1721 to 1727, later to 
become President of the College of Physicians and to be 
described by Voltaire as ‘the famous Jurin’, wrote a 
pamphlet attacking Berkeley in which he argued that 
‘there is a last proportion of evanescent increments ’. 
Although Berkeley’s reply, A Defence of Free-thinking in 
Mathematics, published in 1735, added nothing to his 
original case, it was a sparkling masterpiece of contro- 
versial writing. ‘You represent yourself (p. 52)’, he 
wrote, ‘as a man “ whose highest ambition is in the lowest 
degree to imitate Sir Isaac Newton’’, It might, perhaps, 
have suited better with your appellation of Philalethes, 
and been altogether as laudable, if your highest ambition 
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had been to discover truth. Very consistently with the 
character you give of yourself, you speak of it as a sort 
of crime (p. 70) to think it possible you should ever ‘“‘ see 
further, or go beyond Sir Isaac Newton.’ And later he 
comments ‘ you very candidly represent your case to be 
that of an ass between two bottles of hay : it is your own 
expression.’ 

Berkeley made no further contribution of any substance 
to the dispute, but the unsatisfactory nature of Jurin’s 
defence of Newton stimulated Benjamin Robins to for- 
mulate a constructive answer to Berkeley’s criticism. In 
modern terminology, he was careful to-distinguish between 
the limit of a function as its argument tends to a certain 
fixed value and the corresponding value of the function, 
but he could not distinguish clearly between the cases 
wheve the limit is the corresponding value of the function 
and those cases where it is not. Indeed, whereas according 
to Newton, ¢.g., Lemma 1 of Book 1 of the Principia, 
the limit is always ‘attained’, according to Robins it 
never is. A faint echo of the controversy has persisted 
even till to-day. Cajori,‘ in his discussion of Robins, 
argued that with his conception of limit Achilles could 
never catch the tortoise, but Boyer® maintains that 
Cajori’s argument is entirely beside the point and that 
the modern definition which identifies the limit of an 
infinite sequence with the sequence itself, e.g., the definition 
of an irrational number, deprives the problem of whether 
a variable reaches its limit of all logical meaning. According 
to the theory formulated in the later nineteenth century 
by Weierstrass, the limit concept was finally divorced 
from its intuitive dependence on the concept of motion. 
Boyer sums up the curious history of the subject in the 
following passage * :— 

‘In retrospect, it is pertinent to remark that whereas 

4F. Cajori, ‘The History of Zeno’s Arguments on Motion,’ American 
Mathematical Monthly, vol. xxii, 1915. 


5 ©. Boyer, The Concepts of the Culculus, New York, 1949, p. 231. 
6 C. Boyer, ibid., p. 288. 
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the idea of variability had been banned from Greek 
mathematics because it led to Zeno’s paradoxes, it was 
precisely this concept which, revived in the later Middle 
Ages and represented geometrically, led in the seventeenth 
century to the calculus. Nevertheless, as the culmination 
of almost two centuries of discussion as to the basis of the 
new analysis, the very aspect which had led to its rise 
was in a sense again excluded from mathematics with the 
so-called ‘ static’ theory of the variable which Weierstrass 
had developed. The variable does not represent a_pro- 
gressive passage through all the values of an interval, but 
the disjunctive assumption of any one of the values in 
the interval. Our vague intuition of motion, although 
remarkably fruitful in having suggested the investigations 
which produced the calculus, was found, in the light of 
further elaboration in thought, to be quite inadequate 
and misleading.’ The difficulties which confronted the 
inventors and early critics of the differential calculus were 
partly due to their well-nigh inevitable failure to realise 
that although the calculus is ‘necessary’, i.e., the 
appropriate mathematical tool, for the analysis of motion, 
the concept of motion is not necessary for the study of the 
calculus. 

So far I have considered the purely negative features 
of Berkeley’s critique of Newton’s method of fluxions. 
The interest and significance of the Analyst are not confined 
to these alone, and although we enter what is now more 
controversial territory I believe that it is the most fas- 
cinating feature of this tract. A lesser man might have 
contented himself with the criticisms which we have just 
considered. Berkeley, however, realised that despite their 
faulty logic the mathematicians had achieved something 
remarkable: the calculus worked successfully and was a 
powerful mathematical tool. At the same time, it was as 
clear as daylight that its foundations were logically absurd. 
The situation was puzzling in the extreme and suggested 
a methodological problem of the greatest interest, namely, 
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to discover how the new method was possible. ‘I have 
no controversy about your conclusions.’ he wrote, ‘... 
It must be remembered that I am not concerned about the 
truth of your theorems, but only about the way of coming 
at them .... And, for as much as it may perhaps seem 
an unaccountable paradox that mathematicians should 
deduce true: propositions from false principles, be right 
in the conclusions and yet err in the premises; I shall 
endeavour to explain why this may come to pass, and show 
how error may bring forth truth, though it cannot bring 
forth science.’ 

Berkeley’s explanation was a masterpiece of ingenuity. 
He argued that the Newtonian method obtained correct 
results by a compensation of errors. This is well illustrated 
by his own example of the calculation of the subtangent 
of a parabola. Using modern standard notation the essence 
of Berkeley’s discussion of this example is as follows: 
According to Newton, fhe subtangent 7M corresponding 
to the point P on the parabola y? = 4ax is given by the 


expression ydx/dy, yielding the correct result y*/2a or 2x. 
According to Berkeley, we should replace the Newtonian 
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dy by 8y + z, where 5y = QH and z = KQ. From the 
equation of the parabola, we obtain by simple algebra 


by = 2adx/y — (8y)*/2y, 


in place of Newton’s expression for dy, namely, 2adx/y. 
Newton neglects both the positive term z and the negative 
term — (dy)?/2y, but obtains the correct answer because 
these two terms balance. To prove this Berkeley appeals 
to a theorem in geometrical conics, the thirty-third pro- 
position of the first book of the Conics of Apollonius. 
(Using the calculus we can readily verify that z = (8y)*/2y, 
but as the validity of the calculus was the point at issue 
Berkeley was obliged to invoke a more cumbrous method.) 

In the second of a noteworthy series of three articles 
on the Analyst controversy, Dr. J. O. Wisdom has given 
a critical account of Berkeley’s theory of the compensation 
of errors in Newton’s method’. Hére I must content myself 
with a few general observations. Berkeley’s theory was 
not designed to -justify the concepts of the differential 
calculus, which he regarded as utterly fallacious, but 
merely to explain how in practice they led to correct 
geometrical results. Where these results were valid, and 
Berkeley was not concerned with debating that question, 
there must be an error in the method of application of the 
calculus to neutralise the error inherent in the calculus 
itself. Thus, in the example quoted, the correct result 
was obtained because the geometrical error in failing to 
take account of KQ = z balances the fluxional error 
involved in replacing dy by dy = 2adx/y. 

Wisdom has shown in detail that Berkeley’s explanation 
is needless. ‘It is surely beyond credence,’ he writes, 
‘that a universal process should continually make errors 
that by balancing should not disturb the equilibrium of its 
results. It would be as if a doctor habitually gave an 


7J. O. Wisdom, Hermathena, Dublin, 1941, No. lvii, pp. 49-81. 
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overdose of a dangerous drug that through its strength 
caused every patient without exception to sneeze slightly 
and spill some so as to swallow only the correct dose.’ 

Indeed, Newton’s method can be corrected without 
appeal to a compensation of errors, but this does not 
necessarily mean that Berkeley’s ingenious conception is 
devoid of all value, although we certainly do not need it 
in his form in order to justify the differential calculus. 
The idea of antithetic error has been formulated by 
Vaihinger * as an important principle of scientific method, 
and although his use of the term ‘error’ is not always a 
fortunate one, there is no doubt that the method of 
compensating fictions * is an integral part of scientific 
method in general. Vaihinger pays full tribute to Berkeley 
for accomplishing more than he intended and discovering 
‘the answer to a question which he never asked’, the 
question of the methodological function of fictional 
concepts. 

Turning now to Berkeley’s criticism of Newton’s 
natural philosophy, we find that his objection to this was 
no less radical than to Newton’s fluxions. Newton’s con- 
ception of the universe was based on his ideas of absolute 
space and time. He was greatly influenced by the Cambridge 
Platonists, notably Henry More. More, in his turn, had 
been influenced by Descartes, who regarded spatial 
extension as a necessary attribute of existence, but he 
went beyond Descartes in assigning this attribute to God 
as well as to matter. Descartes argued that God is extended 
in power, so that he can move matter at any point, but 
this did not mean that he must be geometrically extended. 
More could not agree, and in opposition to Descartes 
maintained that if a vase were emptied of air it would 
not necessarily collapse, because its sides could still be 
kept apart by the divine extension. In Descartes’ view 


8H. Vaihinger, The Philosophy of ‘As If’ (transl. C. K. Ogden), 
London, 1949, pp. 109 ff. 
*For example, coordinates and general covariance. 
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space was identified with material extension. Hobbes, 
in analysing the doctrine of primary and secondary qualities, 
had distinguished between space and extension, for he 
claimed that, whereas you can imagine matter annihilated, 
you cannot think away space. He drew the conclusion 
that the idea of space is a mental fiction, but More came 
to an entirely different conclusion. He argued that if 
space cannot be thought away then it must be the ultimate 
reality underlying the physical universe and must possess 
properties which are also attributable to the Deity. 

More was also an enthusiastic believer in the infinity 
of space and in the plurality of worlds, which he regarded 
as essential consequences of God’s infinite nature. Newton 
not only accepted this belief but even sought further 
support for it in his theory of universal gravitation. Writing 
to Bentley in 1692 he argued that unless space were infinite 
in extent all the matter of the universe would by con- 
sequence of its gravity ‘ fall down into the middle of the 
whole space and there compose one great spherical mass.’ 

Later, in a famous passage in the Opticks he wrote, 
“does it not appear from Phaenomena that there is a 
Being incorporeal, living, intelligent, omnipresent who in 
infinite Space, as it were in his Sensory, sees the things 
themselves intimately and thoroughly perceives them, and 
comprehends them wholly by their immediate presence 
to himself’.1° Newton maintained that in the case of 
finite creatures the sense organs are not required for their 
Sensoria (minds) to perceive ‘ the Species of Things’, but 
only so that these can be conveyed to their Sensoria. 
God, he said, has no need of such organs, for he is ubiquitous 
and his Sensorium is everywhere. 

Altheugh Newton’s ideas in these matters strike us 
as more antiquated than those of Berkeley, there is a 
close similarity between their conceptions of God’s relation 
to physical phenomena, for Berkeley believed that the 


® A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being, Harvard, 1942, p. 125. 
10], Newton, Opticks, London, 1931, p. 370. 
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physical universe had no existence except’ in the sensations 
which God presents to us. Consequently, Berkeley had 
every reason to seek out the weak points in Newton’s 
natural philosophy and to make sure that his own was 
not vulnerable in similar fashion. Newton’s conception 
of the world-process was basically ‘ metaphysical’, but he 
believed that its actual course can only be ascertained by 
its effects on observable phenomena. Unfortunately, 
Newton became entangled in a serious difficulty. He 
interpreted his famous experiment with a rotating bucket 
as empirical evidence supporting his metaphysical- 
theological belief, derived from More, that space is absolute. 
On the other hand, the successful development of astronomy 
and dynamics seemed to him to demand what we nowadays 
call the special relativity principle. According to this 
principle, all (Euclidean) spaces moving with respect to 
each other with all conceivable uniform speeds in all 
conceivable directions have the same physical status. How 
are all these spaces to be isolated from another similar 
class, all the members of which are accelerated with respect 
to the original class, and how, assuming that the privileged 
‘inertial class’ has been isolated, are we to determine 
that fundamental space which he believed to be the ultimate 
absolute space? Dynamical experiments can assist us in 
deciding which spaces are to be regarded as inertial, but 
no such experiments permit us to distinguish one inertial 
space as more absolute than another. Newton realised 
that the only possibility lay in astronomical theory and 
observation. 

Despite its dependence on the idea of the relativity of 
motion, the Copernican system retained the sphere of 
fixed stars as an absolute system of reference. The final 
shattering of this outer wall of the medieval universe, 
notably by Giordano Bruno (himself anything but a 
scientist!) was a decisive fact for the great minds of the 
seventeenth century. Even Pascal, who could find no 
conclusive evidence for adhering to the Copernican system, 
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was haunted by ‘les espaces infinis’ and maintained that 
the universe is an infinite sphere of which the centre is 
everywhere and the circumference nowhere. The idea of 
infinity was a puzzling one. Galileo drew attention to a 
mathematical paradox associated with it, and the notion 
of an infinity of centres of the world left men bewildered. 
Kepler placed the Sun at the true centre of the world, 
being far more thorough-going in this respect than 
Copernicus, in whose system the centre of the world was 
the centre of the Earth’s orbit and this was not strictly 
the Sun. Forced to reconsider the problem, what could 
Newton do? He did not believe that he could use the 
stars to pick out a fundamental centre of privileged space. 
He was therefore compelled to fall back on the solar system, 
but he was able to go deeper into the question than Kepler 
and Copernicus. He placed the centre of the system of the 
world at the centre of gravity of the solar system. Because 
of the relative isolation of this system from the other 
stars, this choice of ‘centre’ was remarkably successful 
in practice. Unfortunately, Newton did not excuse his 
choice by a frank avowal of its pragmatic character, so 
that his argument is condemned by Wey] as ‘ a hypothesis. 
unfounded in experience and a dialectical dodge which 
strikes a discordant note in the midst of the magnificent 
and cogent inductive development of his system of the 
world in the third book of the Principia’. Moreover, 
Newton’s choice ran directly counter to his own belief 
in the plurality of worlds. However successful in practice 
his mathematical physics might prove to be, his philosophy 
of motion and nature contained an internal contradiction. 

It was the great merit of Berkeley’s essay De Motu 
to expose this fundamental flaw in Newton’s system. It 
appears to have been written at Lyons and was sent to the 
Paris Academy of Sciences in response to the offer of a 


11H. — Philosophy of Mathematics and Natural Science, Princeton, 
1949, p. 
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prize for an essay on the cause of motion. Berkeley failed 
to win the prize but published his essay in the original 
Latin in London in 1721. It extends only to seventy-two 
paragraphs, none of great length. Nevertheless, this short 
essay was in its modest way a major contribution to natural 
philosophy. 

Berkeley’s whole philosophy was based on his rejection 
of abstract general ideas. In particular, he rejected the 
ideas of absolute space and time as objective realities 
existing independently of our perception. He devoted 
several paragraphs of his Principles of Human Knowledge. 
(1710) to this question, concluding that the chief advantage 
of his rejection of the idea of pure space ‘ exclusive of 
all body ’ was that it freed us from the dangerous dilemma 
of thinking ‘ either that Real Space is God, or else that 
there is something beside God which is eternal, uncreated, 
infinite, indivisible, immutable. Both of which may justly 
be thought pernicious and absurd notions ’.™ 

Although Berkeley claimed that the chief merit of his 
rejection of Newtonian space was theological, the principal 
arguments which he formulated in support of his idea were 
not. In De Motu his earlier discussion was considerably 
expanded. In paragraph 66 he sets forth in clear, concise 
language the rules which he advocates for studying the | 
nature of motion: (1) to distinguish mathematical 
hypotheses from the natures of things; (2) to beware of 
abstractions; (3) to consider motion as something sensible 
or at least imaginable and to be content with relative 
measures. If we adopt these rules ‘ all the famous theorems 
of the mechanical philosophy by which the secrets of 
nature are unlocked, and by which the system of the 
world is reduced to human calculation, will remain 
untouched; and the study of motion will be freed from a 
thousand minutiae, subtleties. and abstract ideas.’ 


12G@, Berkeley, A Treatise Concerning the P~inciples ot Human 
Knowledge, Section 117. 
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Berkeley’s greatest achievement in this essay is his 
discussions in Paragraphs 52 to 65 of Newton’s concepts 
of absolute space and absolute motion. The fundamental 
dilemma in which Newton got himself entangled con- 
cerning the identification of absolute space and of the 
ultimate point of reference with respect to which motion 
should be determined did not exist for Berkeley. In his 
view there was no need to invoke—indeed there was a 
definite advantage in not invoking—the idea of space as 
something existing apart from our perception of bodies. 
Every place was relative, every motion was relative. If 
all bodies were destroyed we should be left with mere 
nothing, for all the attributes assigned to empty space 
are immediately seen to be privative or negative, except 
its extension. But this, when space is literally empty, 
cannot be divided or measured and so it too is effectively 
nothing. If there existed one ‘ globe ’ alone then no motion 
could be assigned to it; if two ‘ globes’ then ‘ whatever 
we may understand by the application of forces, a circular 
motion of the two globes round a common centre cannot 
be conceived by the imagination.’ At this point Berkeley 
makes his most penetrating contribution to the problem. 
Instead of going on to point out that three ‘ globes ’ would 
permit us to consider motions in a plane and that four 
‘globes’ would be required before we could conceive 
motion in three dimensions, he argues: ‘ But suppose 
that the sky of the fixed stars is created; suddenly from the 
conception of the approach of the globes to different parts 
of that sky the motion will be conceived.’ 

We have seen that Newton tended to follow Kepler 
in his identification of the ‘centre of the world’, but 
unlike Kepler he believed that the Sun was ‘ in continual 
agitation ’ under the gravitational attraction of the planets 
and so could not strictly be taken for the immovable 
centre. Instead ‘a fixed point must be chosen from which 
the centre of the Sun recedes least, and from which it 
would recede yet less if the body of the Sun were denser 
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and greater, and therefore less apt to be moved’.!® As 
previously mentioned, he identified this fixed point with 
the centre of gravity of the solar system. In Newton’s 
view not only were the stars scattered throughout infinite 
space, but like the Sun they were subject to gravitation 
and therefore presumably also ‘in continual agitation’ 
and consequently could not readily provide a fixed point 
of reference. Berkeley partially reverted to the older view 
of Copernicus and Ptolemy, but he speaks of the sky of 
fixed stars (‘Supponamus deinde coelum fixarum creari’), 
not of the sphere as they did. I imagine that he thought 
the stars could be regarded as the (relatively) fixed lattice 
points of a space of reference. In 1710 he wrote in The 
Principles of Human Knowledge that ‘ gravitation, or 
mutual attraction, because it appears in many instances, 
some are straightway for pronouncing universal; and that 
to attract and be attracted by every other body, is an essential 
quality inherent in all bodies whatsoever. Whereas it appears 
the fixed stars have no such tendency towards each other.’ * 

How up-to-date his astronomical knowledge was in 
1720 I do not know, but until 1718 no one brought forward 
any observational evidence which conflicted with this 
traditional belief that (relative to each other) the stars 
were fixed. In that year, Halley discovered that Sirius, 
Arcturus and Aldebaran differed appreciably from their 
positions as recorded in the catalogue compiled in antiquity 
by Hipparchus. The problem of determining an ‘ ultimate ’ 
background is now recognised to be one of successive 
approximation, but Berkeley appears to have grasped the 
essential point that no one star should be regarded as more 
favoured than any other and hence that reference should 
be made to the framework of ail. 

For a century and a half Berkeley’s suggestion does 
not appear to have been pursued further. It was revived 


13J, Newton, Mathematical Principles of Natural Philosophy and 
System of the World (transl. F. Cajori), Berkeley, 1947, p. 420. 
14 G, Berkeley, op. cit., Section 106. 
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by Ernst Mach in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
In his classic Science of Mechanics he argued that the 
motion of a body K can only be estimated with reference 
to other bodies A, B, C, but since we are restricted to 
no one definite body as origin of reference the conviction 
arose that these bodies are indifferent generally. ‘It 
might be, indeed, that the isolated bodies A, B, C, 
play a merely collateral role in the determination of the 
motion of the body K, and that this motion is determined 
by a medium in which K exists. In such a case we should 
have to substitute this medium for Newton’s absolute 
space. Newton certainly did not entertain this idea. 
Moreover, it is easily demonstrable that the atmosphere 
is not this motion-determinative medium. We should, 
therefore, have to picture to ourselves some other medium, 
filling, say, all space, with respect to the constitution of 
which and its kinetic relations to the bodies placed in it 
we have at present no adequate knowledge .... The 
comportment of terrestrial bodies with respect to the earth 
is reducible to the comportment of the earth with respect 
to the remote heavenly bodies .... When, accordingly, 
we say that a body preserves unchanged its direction and 
velocity im space, our assertion is nothing more or less 
than an abbreviated reference to the entire universe ’’.1 

Since, in this context, Mach made no reference to 
Berkeley’s De Motu, the belief becarne widespread that 
Mach originated this line of thought so that Einstein, 
when generalising the idea in the form of a correlation of 
the laws of nature with the distribution of matter in the 
universe, considered it appropriate to coin the term ‘ Mach’s 
principle’. Nevertheless, despite his more careful and 
detailed treatment, Mach was anticipated by Berkeley 
in all essentials, including the critical discussion of Newton’s 
analysis of rotational motion. 


18 E. Mach, The Science of Mechanics (transi. ‘1, J, McCormack), 
La Salle, 1942, p. 283 ff. 
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We have seen that Newton’s greatest difficulty in 
isolating absolute space from other spaces was the deter- 
mination of a fundamental origin of reference. Given such 
an origin we can conceive a multitude of spaces rotating 
around it, but Newton believed that empirical phenomena 
enabled us to decide which of all such spaces is absolute. 
Against this apparently impregnable bulwark of the 
Newtonian philosophy of space and motion Berkeley 
directed his fire of criticism. In Paragraphs 60 and 62 
of De Motu, he pointed out that the motion of the bucket 
in Newton’s experiment is only apparently and not truly 
circular ‘as that term is conceived by those who define 
the true places of bodies by the parts of absolute space, 
since it is strangely compounded of the motions, not alone 
of the bucket .... but also of the daily motion of the 
earth round her own axis, of her monthly motion round the 
common centre of gravity of earth and moon, and of her 
annual motion round the sun.’ He concluded that the 
phenomena cited by Newton merely indicate rotation 
relative to the other bodies of the universe and that it 
is unnecessary to introduce the idea of absolute space 
which in no way affects the senses and ‘is quite useless 
for the distinguishing of motions.’ In his discussion Mach 
made the same point, remarking that the only experimental 
test that could be imagined for the falsification of the idea 
that rotational motion is relative (with respect to the 
universe as a whole) would be to compare Newton’s 
experiment as he performed it with one in which the 
bucket is left undisturbed and the universe is made to 
rotate around it. The test is impossible to carry out and 
so we are not compelled to accept Newton’s interpretation 
of his experiment. 

To sum up this all too rapid and inadequate survey of 
Berkeley’s critique of Newton’s analysis of motion: the 
connecting link between his separate criticisms of Newton’s 
mathematics and natural philosophy is his common sense 
objection to concepts which appear to lie halfway between 
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something and nothing; in the one case, the infinitesimal 
which he derided as ‘the ghost of a departed quantity’ ; 
and in the other,.absolute empty space which, despite its 
positive role in Newton’s physics, was ‘mere nothing’, 
and in Berkeley’s opinion ‘ to employ a term, and conceive 
nothing by it is quite unworthy of a philosopher ’.1¢ 


16 G. Berkeley, De Motu, Section 29. 
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SERMON PREACHED AT FESTIVAL SERVICE IN 
THE CHAPEL OF TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 


1oth July, 1953. 


By the REVEREND Canon I. T. RAmsEy, 


Nolloth Professor of the Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion in the University of Oxford. 


“In Him we live and move and have our being.’ 
—Acts xvii, 28. 


‘ HOWEVER inappropriate texts—whether for windows or 
sermons—may be, no one, I think, will question the pro- 
priety of taking this text for a sermon commemorating 
George Berkeley. It is not that, so far as I can discover, 
the verse was ever used by Berkeley for one of his own 
sermons; but it occurs so often in his works as to have been 
called his ‘ favourite quotation ’.1 He uses it, ¢.g., in the 
Principles to summarise his claim that God is involved in 
every perceptual situation : ‘ nothing can be more evident 
than the existence of God, or a spirit who is intimately 
present to our minds, producing in them all that variety of 
ideas or sensations, which continually affect us, on whom 
we have an absolute and entire dependence, in short 
in whom we live, and move, and have our being.2 Here is 
the climax of Berkeley’s ‘ natural theology ’. 

Now, I think we shall be misled, both historically as to 
his intentions, and philosophically as to his importance, 
if we claim. that Berkeley the theologian is mainly 
memorable as being the author of a novel proof of God’s 
existence; if we merely commemorate him for increasing 


1Works, edited Luce ahd Jessop (subsequently referred to as Works), 
vol. ii, p. 70n. 
2 Ibid, vol. ii, p. 109. 
I 
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the number of traditional proofs by one—possibly in two, 
maybe three—versions. For we have it from Berkeley 
himself that for him the greatest virtue of his natural 
theology was that it did not present men with the intricacies 
of an argument. Says Philonous in the Second Dialogue: 
‘You may now, without any laborious search into the 
sciences, without any subtlety of reason, or tedious length 
of discourse, oppose and baffle the most strenuous advocate 
for atheism.’ It is a fact, remarks Berkeley (with no 
doubt a certain irony), that ‘ divines and philosophers had 
proved beyond all controversy, from the beauty and 
usefulness of the several parts of the creation, that it was 
the workmanship of God’.4 Even so, that we may now 
set ‘ aside all help of astronomy and natural philosophy, 
all contemplation of the contrivance, order and adjust- 
ment of things ’ and ‘ from the bare existence of the sensible 
world ’ infer an ‘ infinite mind ’—is, as he notes, a ‘ peculiar 
advantage’. Nor need we be unsettled by his use of the 
word ‘ infer ’. In Alciphron he has an alternative expression: 
‘ at all times and in all places’, we perceive ‘ sensible signs 
which evince the being of God’* and in the Principles 
he remarks that men only disbelieve by ‘ stupidity’ and 
‘inattention ’"—when ‘blinded with excess of light’ or 
upon ‘a wilful shutting of the eyes’.? No doubt he tried 
to make the same point, viz., that he is commending no 
subtle intricate argument, no novel proof by his continual 
use of words like ‘ plain’ and ‘immediate’. 

But you may say, there precisely is the difficulty. In 
what sense do we ‘ see’ God ‘ plainly ’ and ‘ immediately ’? 
How is the word ‘God’ necessarily involved in the full 
description of every perceptual situation? 

Suppose we were coming fresh to those questions; 
imagine us sharing with a young Berkeley the working 


3 Works, vol. ii, p. 213. 

4, 5 Works, vol. ii, p. 212 (italics mine). 
6 Works, vol. iii, p. 147 (italics mine). 

7 Works, vol. ii, pp. 109 and 112. 
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out of his view; talking with him in some room in this 
college. There would be two obvious moves theoretically 
possible for us to make. 

We might first hazard the guess that the word ‘ God’ 
is like the words ‘ matter’, ‘ absolute time’, ‘ absolute 
space ’ of some physicist philosophers, or mathematicians. 
At this, of course, Berkeley, the antagonist of ‘ abstract 
ideas’ would protest violently. Anticipating a Russell 
he would protest, as he does in Alciphron, against the 
‘current opinion that every substantive name marks out 
and exhibits .... one distinct idea separate from all 
others ’.2 Some names refer to nothing whatever. They 
are just brawling. For instance, ‘matter’ and ‘ absolute 
time’ refer to nothing—at most they are pleasing noises. 
Make ‘God’ logically similar (as Kant, to some extent, 
did when he made it an Idea of Reason used regulatively) 
and you have words without meaning, a theology but no 
God, and ‘polemical divines’* would be warmed. by 
nothing but the hot air of their own making. It is not 
so much, you see, that there are no abstract ideas—though 
Berkeley may express it thus; it is rather that the words 
referring to abstract ideas are empirically bankrupt. On 
this account, it will be remembered Berkeley criticises 
Malebranche, who ‘ builds on the most abstract general 
ideas which I entirely disclaim ’.!° But, stay! Berkeley, 
you will reply, allows that the words referring to abstract 
ideas may have some empirical use: they may be founded 
in various ways on ‘ particular things ’ 4: may not ‘ God’ 
likewise have some sort of reference to ‘ particular things ’? 
Yes; but if ‘God’ referred to an abstract idea in this sense 
it would refer significantly to nothing else but to such 
‘particular things’; and this he cannot allow. Berkeley 
is adamant that the significance of ‘God’ is not reducible 


8 Works, vol. iii, p. 293. 
9 Works, vol. iii, p. 103, 
10 Works, vol. ii, p. 214. 
11 Works, vol. iii, p. 305, 
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to any group of such ‘idea-particulars’, Why? The 
reason is, for Berkeley, plain and explicit : indeed, if we 
may say so, without irreverence, sauce for God is sauce 
for ‘ any other spirit ’ as well—‘ these being ACTIVE, cannot 
be represented by things perfectly inert, as our ideas are.’ 
So says Philonous in the Third Dialogue.’ 

What possibility then remains? The word ‘God’ is 
not a word referring to some altogether ‘ abstract idea’ 
or else it would be merely noise; nor is it a word which, 
being more respectably ‘abstract’ reduces to, and so 
relates wholly to ‘ideas’. What, then, is its logical setting? 
The answer is suggested by Philonous but a sentence or so 
afterwards: ‘ I know what I mean by terms J and myself’, 
and their factual anchorage is what he calls ‘a reflex 
act ’.48 Now this logical oddity of ‘I’ and this empirical 
curiosity called a ‘ reflex act ’—are both signified by his 
introduction of the word ‘notion’. We each have a 
‘notion’ of our own activity. The point is made again 
in Alciphron VII. ‘ An active .... spirit cannot be an idea 

. words which denote an active spirit do not stand 
for ideas. And yet they are not insignificant neither; 
since I understand what is signified by the term J, or 
myself, or know what it means, although it be no idea, 
nor like an idea, but that which .... operates about them. 
Certainly it must be allowed that we have some notion 
that we understand, or know what is meant by, the terms 
myself, will, memory, love, hate, and so forth; although, 
to speak exactly, these words do not suggest so many 
distinct ideas.’ 14 Likewise, we have a notion of God. 

Here, in ‘ notions ’, is, I believe, the clue to much that 
is difficult and unresolved in Berkeley; the heart at once 
of his theology and of his Christian apologetic: a point of 
permanent importance and, I venture to think, of special 
contemporary significance for us. True, to make Berkeley 


12 Works, vol. ii, p. 231 (capitals mine). 
13 Works, vol. ii, pp. 231-232. 
14 Works, vol. iii, p. 292. 
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satisfactory, I think we must needs suppose that the 
‘reflex act ’—what he calls elsewhere ‘ inward feeling ’ 
and in De Motu ‘conscientia quadam interna ’ #*—to 
make him satisfactory we must suppose that this self- 
awareness is rather self-other awareness, so that the 
reference of ‘ notions’ is to what is more straightforwardly 
called a ‘ self-other active interchange ’. And if this savours 
of a view of ‘ experiential unities ’ closer to the 19th century 
than to the 18th, I will only say that I think Berkeley has 
suggestions in that direction even though this is not the 
occasion to argue them. At present let us rather develop 
the point that only with the flowering of notions does 
Berkeley’s work come near to completion; only then does 
his full philosophical importance begin to show itself. 

To do this it is necessary to take up a word I deliberately 
omitted from the quotations a moment ago—the word 
‘properly’. We have ‘ properly no idea, either of God, 
or any other spirit’: or again, ‘ words which denote an 
active spirit do not in a strict and proper sense stand for 
ideas’. But in a vaguer sense, and since our activity is 
always concerned with some ‘ idea’ particulars; then our 
‘reflex act’ has a double signification : it includes idea- 
particulars while it extends beyond them, so that the words 
relating to these ideas will be appropriate currency so 
far as they go. But there is a residue, and to refer to that 
residue we use each for ourselves other words of a different 
logic whose factual reference is not exhausted by the 
public idea in terms of which im part their significance can 
be given. Of this oddness of fact and grammar ‘I’ is 
the permanent witness for each one of us: and ‘God’, 
with the same logical status, is that word which with ‘I’ 
shares in the characterisations of the self-other active 
interchange. ‘I’ and ‘God’ co-refer to a fact of being 
which lives and moves. 

So has Berkeley won through, and to a position midway 


15 Works, vol. ii, p. 80. 
16 Works, vol. iv, p. 16. 
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between Malebranche and the ‘Minute Philosophers’. 
As we have noticed, not only had Malebranche his ‘ abstract 
general ideas’, but with these went a mystical disregard 
and philosophical belittling of the ‘ world of sense’. True, 
Berkeley might say with Malebranche that ‘in God we 
live and move and have our being’?! but for Berkeley 
part of the reference of this word ‘ God’ was to particular 
ideas—to that external world which Malebranche belittled. 
On the other hand, Berkeley was no ‘ reductionist’. Not 
all empirical reference was exhausted by these ‘ ideas’; 
‘God ’, ethical words like ‘ love ’ and ‘ hate’, metaphysical 
words like ‘ freedom’, all have some sort of reference to 
that reflex act, that ‘self-other active encountering’ 
which, while it included ideas, was more. So, to take up 
our original point, we ‘see’ God not in Malebranche’s 
sense which might be said to be completely unintelligible, 
nor altogether in the sense in which we ‘see’ ‘ ideas’. 
‘Seeing God’ is not to be modelled in terms of sensing a 
‘collection of ideas’, this is intelligible but inadequate; 
nor do we see him by discerning somehow or other his 
“essence ’—that is altogether unintelligible says Berkeley : 
the ‘ metaphysical hypothesis of our seeing all things in 
God by the union of the human soul with the intelligible 
substance of the Deity’ is something ‘ which neither I, 
nor any one else could make sense of’.'® Rather do we 
see God ‘ as plain as we see any human person whatsoever ’ 
and he ‘ daily speaks to our senses in a manifest and clear 
dialect ’ 18: ‘ In Him we live and move and have our being.’ 
We see God as we see a man; God and people are what 
we meet. But we do not meet just ‘ bods’, nor is a self- 
other encounter the same as the physical crush of a queue.’® 
Notional awareness of spirits and God is characterised by 
ideas, but not adequately. Such is the background to 


17 Works, vol. ii, p. 214. 

18 Works, vol. iii, p. 159. 

19 This would be Berkeley’s line of reply to Antony Flew, University, 
vol. ii, No. 2. (Discussion on ‘ Death ”’.) 
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Berkeley’s claim in Alciphron IV that the world is ‘ divine 
visual language ’; and to his claim (with which the sermon 
started) that nothing is more ‘ evident ’ than the existence 
of God—‘ plain’ and ‘immediate’. 

Broadening our theme at this point we may notice 
that such reflections as these help us better to see the 
significance of the text from Jeremiah ii, 13 which Berkeley 
places at the front of Alciphron—a text illustrated in that 
edition of 1732 which is displayed in the College library. 
‘They have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, 
and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns that can 
hold no water.’ The minute philosophers, the ‘men of 
strong heads’, the minimisers with a vengeance, had 
forsaken an actively encountered God—a living God : and 
instead had taken hold of static ideas—stone cisterns of 
their own making, but broken and partial, and quite 
unable to hold the (living and active) water which it was 
their intention to contain. An active ‘God’, because 
the word referred to more than ideas, they denied; religion 
claiming to ‘inspire’ dutiful behaviour they called ‘a 
State trick ’;*® ‘all stings of conscience and sense of 
guilt ’*°—those moral experiences which likewise are 
logical oddities, they reduced to ‘ prejudices and errors of 
education ’; 2° man was no agent; he was ‘a machine ... 
a curious piece of clock-work ’.° This was atheism par 
excellence: and Berkeley triumphed over it in so far as he 
measured not only its force, but also its inadequacy, in 
so far as he had ideas but also notions. He was a sceptic, 
‘Minute’ indeed, but more. 

Yet Berkeley’s difficulties are by no means over: and 
though some may wish that this sermon was, I think that 
in a Commemoration of Berkeley we must needs indicate 
how this broad philosophical approach to natural theology, 
this technique of ideas and notions that it involved, stood 
him in excellent stead when he faced contemporary 


20 Works, vol. iii, p. 107. 
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controversies on traditional themes. 
select only two:— 





Of these we will 


(i) the problem of theological anthropomorphism: human 
predicates are needed for intelligibility, yet are naively 
inadequate for devotion, leaving room for neither mystery 
nor transcendence, if these can be properly distinguished. 


(ii) the problem of having Christianity both reasonable and 
distinctive. Curiously enough, and as Berkeley himself 
notices in the case of the first problem, neither problem is 
unrelated to that sermon of St. Paul from which our text 
was taken. 

We will begin with the problem of anthropomorphism. 
Amongst the comparative few who were moved by St. 
Paul’s preaching, was, we are told, Dionysius the Areopagite, 
and legend (though I fear only legend) associates him with 
what Berkeley calls in the Fourth Dialogue of Alciphron ‘a 
very singular style’,*1 God is ‘ above all essence and life’, 
‘ above all wisdom and understanding ’.* Here is ‘ negative 
theology ’ with a vengeance: and in it is implied a permanent 
problem which also happened to be the centre of a con- 
temporary controversy in Dublin; Can theology be both 
intelligible and transcendent; reasonable yet mysterious? 
In 1696 there had appeared Toland’s ‘ Christianity not 
Mysterious ’—a book which starting from Locke’s view 
of the ‘ Reasonableness of Christianity’ contrived to 
make Locke even plainer and more intelligible than he 
had himself intended. For Locke had allowed for the 
possibility of ‘ mystery’, of truths ‘ above reason’, though 
he had done little to treat of them adequately. Toland 
was not long in completing Locke’s job of ‘ underlabouring ’ 
so well 4s to get rid (so he thor:ght) of this rubbish, too. 
In opposition to Toland, Peter Browne, soon to become 
Provost of this College, urged that ‘ mystery’ could be 
defended by some doctrine of analogy; but Archbishop 


21 Works, vol. iii, p. 166 italics mine). 
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King of Dublin some twelve years later went further and 
fared worse—talking of the ‘ metaphorical’ use of words 
in relation to God. Here were the extremes meeting in 
controversy: ‘minute philosophers’ like Toland at best 
denying mystery to defend intelligibility; theologians like 
King, defending mystery, but at the cost of an unintel- 
ligible theology. Berkeley is notable indeed for having, 
in his doctrine of notions including but going beyond 
ideas, a middle way. Further, if the Angelic Doctor and 
Provost Browne do not object to each other’s company” 
we may say that though Berkeley’s outlook had express 
sympathies with the doctrine of analogy common to them 
both, it was a genuine alternative with its own philosophical 
merit. 

For Berkeley could talk about God in the language of 
ideas with the same appropriateness, yet with precisely 
the same qualifications, as he used public language about 
himself. For so far as his own ‘ reflexive act’ was con- 
cerned with ideas; so far was theology capable of intelligible 
expression; in so far as that ‘ act ’ was more, the ‘ mystery ’ 
and transcendence that theology demanded was made 
possible and the demands of devotion justified. 

So to the second problem and to perhaps the greatest 
difficulty that a Christian philosopher must face: what 
philosophical defence could Berkeley give of the distinctive 
claims of Christianity? 

As early as St. Paul’s Sermon at Athens it had become 
clear that the transition from natural theology to revealed 
theology was exceedingly problematical. The Athenians 
showed an interested respect while Paul expounded a natural 
theology, but at the mention of the resurrection they 
mocked. This was too much to swallow from a University 
preacher. And in Berkeley’s own time the difficulties had 
been heightened indeed. Just before Alciphron appeared, 
Tindal had produced (1730) ‘ Christianity as Old as the 


22 Cp. Berkeley’s own remark in, Works, vol. iii, p. 170. 
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Creation or the Gospel a Republication of the Religion 
of Nature’: Christianity so ‘reasonable’ that its only 
distinctiveness was to support the themes of a ‘ natural 
religion’. Christianity might claim, as was urged some 
ten years later, to supply ‘free agents w i> new argu- 
ments’ 3; it might claim to give new szaciions for old 
duties; but the resurrection was only an  :gument for 
immortality ‘from eyesight ’.22 Can Berkeley do better 
justice to its traditional claims for distinctiveness? 

For many pages Alciphron does not give us any reason 
to think he can. The earlier dialogues (apart from the 
Fourth we have noticed) seem just to commend negatively 
and positively the Christian religion as no more than a 
‘ principle of happiness and virtue ’. It is true that enough 
water has flowed down the Liffey, not to say other rivers 
in West and East, to make us rather more sympathetic 
to this plea for the interpenetration of morality and religion 
than we might have been a few years ago. But even so 
we shall find no clue to the distinctiveness of Christianity 
here. Even Berkeley’s discussion of the Scriptures, while 
for his own day advanced, defends them against various 
attacks only at the cost of stressing their similarities to 
other ancient writers. As for miracles, they are admittedly 
inexplicable; and will never be the foundation of faith, 
though they may be its ‘object’. Where then is the 
distinctiveness of the Christian claim to be found? Here 
is the challenge par excellence. What is Berkeley’s answer? 

We come to the last of the seven Dialogues, and we 
have not gone far in it before we find both the full measure 
of the problem and Berkeley’s important answer to the 
crucial question it posits. The question and the answer 
alike concern ‘Grace’. ‘Grace is the main point in the 
Christian dispensation .... Christians are said to be heirs 
of grace, to receive grace, grow in grace, be strong in 


23 A, A. Sykes, Principles and Connection of Natural and Revealed 
Religion (1740), pp. 100, 249. 
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grace, to stand in grace, and to fall from grace .... 
Christianity is styled the covenant or dispensation of 
grace. And it is well-known that no point hath created 
more controversy in the Church than this doctrine of grace. 
What disputes about its nature, extent, and effects, about 
universal, efficacious, sufficient, preventing, irresistible 
grace, have employed the pens of Protestant as well as 
Popish divines, of Jansenists and Molinists, of Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and Arminians, as I have not the least curiosity 
to know, so I need not say,’ claims Alciphron.*% But only 
because there is to be a plague on them all. For ‘ what is 
the clear and distinct idea marked by the word grace?’* 
None. Christian doctrine is meaningless. 

How does Berkeley deal with this problem? There is 
an important and significant omission from the Seventh 
Dialogue in the third edition. Originally Berkeley’s main 
answer to the problem, which he gave in paragraphs 
five to seven, was in effect that ‘ grace’ worked like a 
general abstract idea: ‘words become general by re- 
presenting an indefinite number of particular ideas ’**— 
that is a familiar story. But sometimes:no particular idea 
turns up. There is a blank, and ‘ not finding particular 
ideas ’,27 yet having no doubt some sort of ‘ hunch’ that 
there is a series of particulars round the corner, we suppose 
some ‘ abstract general idea ’ even more curious than usual. 
So grace, while yielding a blank, might nevertheless have 
a sort of dispositional significance. Now such an argument 
after three sections, seems singularly negative and 
inadequate. Grace yields a blank; so sometimes do abstract 
ideas; yet this does not prevent them having some kind 
of factual reference to particular ideas—so grace may have 
the same. Small wonder that Berkeley omitted these 
sections from his third edition. For firstly, by itself, the 


24 Works, vol. iii, pp. 289, 290. 
25 Works; vol.. iii, p. 290. 

26 Works, vol. iii, App. I, p. 335. 
27 Works, vol. iii, App. I, p. 335. 
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argument would imply that ‘ grace ’ might after all be given 
an adequate ‘public’ analysis—a possibility which he has 
by implication rejected in section 4. Alciphron can gladly 
say ‘Grace taken in the vulgar sense, either for beauty, 
or favour, I can easily understand ’.** There is no difficulty 
here. Rather does the point at issue concern grace ‘ when 
it denotes an active, vital, ruling principle ’.2* And this, 
in the earlier editions is given but a brief, and subordinate 
treatment. So the unfortunate impression might arise, 
developed over three sections, that ‘grace’ was just like any 
abstract idea, and especially remembering our remarks at 
the start, the need for notions (which is really Berkeley’s 
original and major point) might not be at all clear. Small 
wonder that Berkeley felt the original three paragraphs, 
with the emphasis their length gave, to be unsatisfactory 
and indeed compromising. So not surprisingly they are 
omitted from the 3rd edition and, when the original 
argument is summarised at the beginning of the present 
section 5, its original sections are greatly abbreviated and 
somewhat significantly modified. True, the example of 
counting, when numbers may miss ideas, is taken to show 
that perhaps grace might in some similar way refer to 
particular ideas, although not ‘every time’ * should it 
excite the ideas it signifies. But this point (while in its 
way important and as far as it goes, necessary, to provide 
such idea-reference as theological language needs to have) 
soon disappears into the much more important one, viz., 
that such an example of numbering suggests that ‘a 
discourse .... that directs how to act’ *! may have an 
important significance even though the relation to ideas is 
problematical. 

Here’is Berkeley on old, firm, familiar gound at last. 
‘Grace’ is not logically like ‘number’, but rather like 
“numbering ’. ‘ Grace’ being a construct from ‘ activity ’, 


28, 29 Works, vol. iii, p. 280. 
30 Works, vol. iii, p. 291. 
31 Works, vol. iii, p. 292. 
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grace involving activity, is notionally given. The word 
‘grace’ like ‘God’ is significant though its distinctive 
reference extends beyond ideas. The ‘grace of God’ 
—‘ God specially active ’—as characterising the objective 
constituent of the self-other encounter, shares with 
‘T-active’ the same odd logical status and empirical 
reference. Each phrase contains words which are ‘sig- 
nificant although they do not stand for ideas’.*2 Each 
phrase characterises such part of our self-other awareness 
as is not reducible altogether to idea-particulars. Berkeley 
might well have concluded that ‘ grace’ as a special charac- 
terisation of ‘ activity ’, will only be talked about in terms 
of ideas which exhibit even more logical impropriety than 
customarily belongs to talk about ‘activity’ in any case 
—and perhaps miracles are precisely those odd event- 
patterns which endeavour to do this. But that point we 
cannot develop now; we can only note that Berkeley 
consistently concludes with the view that Christian doctrines 
are associated with this special characterisation of the 
active encounter, precisely as the phrase ‘ God-active’ 
characterises it in general—each and all of these phrases 
having some reference to particular ideas, but always 
denoting more than them; and always denoting this 
“more ’, therefore, in some mysterious fashion. Christians 
may ‘ be allowed to believe the divinity of our Saviour or 
that in Him God and man make one Person’ precisely 
in so far as such ‘ faith’ becomes a ‘ real principle. of life 
and conduct ’.** So again ‘ person’ when used of ourselves, 
has both the intelligibility and the mystery that belongs 
to Christian doctrine in general : neither less nor more. 
In a final broadening of vision, let us reflect that 
Berkeley properly gives the same logical placings to ‘ grace ” 
and to ‘force’—both are constructs from ‘activity’. 
Further, all genuinely significant words which do not relate 
to particular ideas, might likewise be found to demand 


32 Works, vol. iii, p. 292. 
33 Works, vol. iii, p. 298. 
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analysis in terms of ‘ activity’, even geometrical words, 
if we remember that relations involve an ‘act of the 
mind ’.* Here is the possibility of Siris, though only 
framework it be, of a genuine ‘chain of reflexions’, a 
comprehensive view, taking us from Tar Water to the 
Trinity—with language having at all times some reference, 
occasionally problematical, to particular ideas, yet at all 
times having reference also to that self-other activity— 
that odd empirical fact—which is at one and the same time 
that which confronts, and that which ultimately eludes, 
the philosopher. If it be true that ‘ in him we live and move 
and have our being’, it is also true to use another of 
Berkeley’s favourite texts that ‘great is the mystery of 
godliness.’ (1z Tim. iii, 16.) 

So we commemorate Berkeley for his originality, and 
for his penetrating vision, but also for his ultimate humility 
and his practical endeavours. Alciphron, you may 
remember, was written at Rhode Island when the Bermuda 
project delayed. So easily did Berkeley move between 
practical concerns and philosophical speculation and 
apologetic. The philosophy was the man; and the man 
his philosophy. As we commemorate the philosophical 
theologian, his concern for sound learning and his scientific 
abilities, so do we properly remember as well his missionary 
endeavours, his work for the economic betterment of this 
great country and nation, his pastoral care as Bishop of 
Cloyne. So our commemoration goes from America to the 
Continent; from Derry to Cloyne, but returns in the end to 
this place—to this College and to its Chapel, where Berkeley 
was ordained; to this House of learning and fellowship and 
faith, to those who inspired Berkeley and to those he 
himself has inspired since. 

For his work, and for theirs, we praise and thank God. 
Yet especially in a sermon must we needs acknowledge, 
at the same time, the weaknesses of us all, Berkeley 


34 Works, vol. ii, p. 106. 
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included, which make us ever ‘ unprofitable servants. ’* 
But these our weaknesses, with all the unsatisfied wrestlings 
of our minds, and all the painful struggles of national 
aspiration, share their limitation with the language of 
‘ideas ’, and are only to be fulfilled within that notional 
awareness which is the worshipful encountering of faith. 
As in God ‘ we live and move and have our being ’, so do 
we ever return to God as that Fountain of living water, 
by whose grace and refreshing we ever find new visions 
and a new enabling, and at last that which springs up 
‘into eternal life.’% 


36 Cp. John iv, 14 with Jer. ii, 13. 
35 Cp. perhaps Berkeley’s criticism of the First Earl of Shaftesbury. 
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No figure in the history of European philosophy has had 
a more direct and enduring influence on American thought 
than George Berkeley; first through his voyage to America, 
when he personally bestowed on the young colonies the 
benefit of his wise assistance, and later through his philo- 
sophical achievements. From his arrival in 1729, to the 
present day, Berkeley has had a great and continuing 
influence upon American thought, an influence whose 
changing modes reflect America’s rise from philosophical 
infancy to maturity—to the fulfilment of the prophecy 
Berkeley foresaw in his poem on America. 

On his arrival Berkeley found in the New England 
colonies the first fertile ground for his idealistic view. 
While Europe scoffed at him as a well-meaning fool, a 
madman, an arrant sceptic, and yet worse, in America 
Berkeley found a sympathetic audience and perhaps his 
first and most lasting disciple—the American Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, the future President of King’s College, now 
Columbia University. The reasons for the initial reception 
of Berkeley’s views in America, I believe, stem from two 
factors. The first is the great honor he bestowed upon the 
young Colonies by being the first important intellectual 
visitor. There can be little doubt that the visit gave great 
prestige to a theory that might otherwise have been little 
known or understood by the academicians of the colonies. 
The gifts left by Berkeley to the young colleges set up 
a link between himself and those interested in intellectual] 
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questions.1 But more than the personal contact and the 
aid given by Berkeley, the intellectual climate was such 
as to make Berkeley’s ideas more readily acceptable. 

This statement may seem a bit incredible in view of 
the conditions then prevailing. The highly sophisticated 
theories of an Anglican clergyman might seem most out 
of place in the rough and unsettled American colonies, 
dominated intellectually by Calvinist Puritanism, in- 
terested in more pressing problems of Indians and soil, 
than in whether ‘ matter ’ exists. De Tocqueville observed 
in the rgth century, ‘that in no country in the civilised 
world is less attention paid to philosophy than in the 
United States. The Americans have no philosophical 
schools of their own; and they care but little for all the 
schools into which Europe is divided, the very names of 
which are scarcely known to them.’? If this was true 
in 1835 it was more true when Berkeley arrived. 

The views of Berkeley were apparently unknown until 
briefly before his arrival. Samuel Johnson read the 
Principles shortly before the author’s visit. The very 
background of the problems it presented was probably 
unknown until the arrival of the Dummer collection of 
books in 1714. Johnson, then a tutor at a small college 
that was to become Yale, met the views of Isaac Newton 
and John Locke. Faced with this tremendous picture 
of the world, he was unable to retain his simple Calvinist 
faith, and left to become an Anglican minister. He was 
groping for a basis for religion compatible with the ‘ new 
science ’.2 His student, the great metaphysician and 
theologian, Jonathan Edwards, one of the very few original 


1 The details of Berkeley’s American visit and his gifts to the various 
institutions in the Colonies can be found in Benjamin Rand, Berkeley’s 
American Sojourn (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1932). 

2 Alexis De Tocqueville, Democracy in America, translated by Henry 
Reeve, Part II, vol. iii (London, 1840), p. 1. 

3 On Johnson’s early views, see Herbert W. Schneider, ‘The Mind 
of Samuel Johnson’, in Samuel Johnson, President of King’s College. His 
Career and Writings, ed. by H. and C. Schneider, 4 vols. (New York, 1929), 
II, pp. 1-14. 
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metaphysical minds produced in America, was struggling 
too, with far greater insight, to justify Calvinism inside 
the world of Newton and Locke. Though Edwards— 
later to become the leader of orthodox Calvinism in the 
Great Awakening, to set sinful hearts afire with his glorious 
sermons, and finally to be the President of the College of 
New Jersey, now Princeton University—probably never 
read Berkeley when he was young, he developed an 
immaterialist vision similar to that of the Bishop of Cloyne. 
Edwards, at the precocious age of 16 or 17, developed a 
new idealism to supersede the earlier Platonic idealism 
of the Augustinian heritage of New England Calvinism. 
He may have gleaned hints from Malebranche, the 
Cambridge Platonists, or John Norris. In his Notes on 
the Mind, Edwards observed, ‘all material existence is 
only idea.’ Things not presently observed are ‘in God’s 
supposing of them’. Edwards set forth a thorough-going 
immaterialism in this work, in which the whole order 
of Nature is seen as a succession of regulated ideas in the 
Divine Mind. Our sense organs are ideas, connected with 
their objects, other ideas, by a regularity established by 
God. One can find many striking parallels between the 
views of the young Jonathan Edwards seeking a rational 
basis for his Calvinism in the world of ‘ the new science ’, 
and the elegant theory of Berkeley designed to answer the 
scepticism and infidelity of the age, and to avoid the 
dangerous implications of Lockeanism, Newtonianism and 
Malebranchism.* What is chiefly germane to this paper 
is that Edward’s attempt to propound an immaterialistic 
theory prior to Berkeley’s arrival, and his later defense 
of it as the answer to Arminianism, shows that there was 
fertile ground in the New England colonies for Berkeley’s 
views. Such a philosophy might shock Europeans, but 
not the battling theologians of New England. 


4 The immaterialism of Edwards appears in Notes on the Mind, in 
The Works of President Edwards, ed. by 8. E. Dwight, 10 vols. (New York, 
1829-30), I, Appendix. See especially sections 9, 13, 27, 36 and 40. 
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Shortly after Berkeley’s arrival, Samuel Johnson 
reported that there was great interest in the theory of 
immaterialism. On September 10, 1729, Johnson wrote 
Berkeley, ‘I am of opinion that this way of thinking 
cannot fail of prevailing in the world, because it is likely 
to prevail very much among us in these parts, several 
ingenious men having entirely come in to it.’> After 
Berkeley had sent Johnson some answers to difficulties 
that had been raised and urged Johnson to study Berkeley’s 
texts carefully, Johnson replied that he had not the 
opportunity to study the books because friends kept 
borrowing them, a man in New York had the New Theory 
of Vision, someone on Long Island had the Dialogues. 
‘But I am the better content to want them because I 
know they are doing good.’ ¢ 

By the time Berkeley abandoned all hope of founding 
a college in the New World, his philosophy had become 
well established in the colonies. Many people had read 
it with interest and Johnson was ready to defend it and 
propagate it throughout America. Berkeley’s generosity 
to the young colonies, especially to their infant schools 
of higher education, made him many friends (though 
Johnson was to report from time to time the scandalous 
attitude of the College of New Haven towards Berkeley’s 
Anglicanism, while they used his gifts). Johnson was not 
the best of disciples; he worked hard at his task, and 
succeeded, especially through his text books, in making 
Berkeley’s philosophy the view that was learned at some 
of the schools. But Johnson lacked the insight to master 
the views that he was espousing and to argue for them. 
Also his interests tended towards the theological con- 
troversies raging in New England, and hence he always 
regarded Berkeley’s immaterialism in terms of how it 
related to struggles between the Arminians and the 
Calvinists. Johnson also wanted to preserve a real 


5 Samuel Johnson. His Career and Writings, II, p. 263. 
6 Ibid., p. 275. 
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permanent world of which our ideas were not a part, as 
well as the Absolute Space of Newton. He wanted 
Berkeley’s doctrine of spirits, but feared that it would 
lead to dangerous views in the free-will controversy. To 
avoid the many pitfalls and traps involved, Johnson had 
to struggle to revise his mentor’s views. As a result, 
Johnsonian immaterialism, as Professor Schneider has 
pointed out, ‘ was intended. to be faithful to Berkeley’s; 
but the Puritan heritage was so strong in Johnson that 
his immaterialism combined superficially his old Platonism 
and his new Anglicanism ’.? Though Johnson tried to 
make Berkeleianism the official view taught in the colleges, 
and strove to make the colleges the living image of 
Berkeley’s academic project, he could neither present nor 
defend a sound immaterialism. And while Berkeleiansim 
momentarily held sway as the privileged view of the 
philosophy courses, it was soon to crumble before the 
first attack. 

For all Johnson’s efforts Berkeleianism in the form 
in which he presented it was not destined to survive. 
The lasting influence of Berkeley was not to be in the form 
of scholastic repetition of his doctrines, nor in the use of 
them in the dying theological controversies of the day. 
Other philosophical influences were coming to the colonies, 
and the vital aspects of Berkeleiansim would have to 
compete with them through philosophers able to adjust 
to the adolescence of American thought rather than to 
its childhood. 

The second stage of Berkeley’s influence was a negative 
one in which Berkeley had to be refuted; Johnson had to 
be put down, so that other theories could make their way. 
The impact of the rise of science came to oppose Berkeley 
and Johnson through the writings of Cadwallader Colden, 
a man trained in Europe in the sciences. He, no doubt, 
shocked Dr. Johnson by writing him after reading De 


7 Herbert W. Schneider, A History of American Philosophy (New 
York, 1946), p. 21. 
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Motu, ‘I think that the Doctor [Berkeley] has made the 
greatest collection in this and his other performances, of 
indistinct and indigested conceptions from the writings 
of both the ancients, and the moderns that I ever met with 
in any man’s performances’. He also accused Berkeley 
of not understanding mathematics.® In philosophy Colden 
argued that if matter was considered as inert and passive, 
that it really did nothing, then Berkeley’s claim that it 
was unknowable was unanswerable. If matter exists 
it must have some power, at least the power to excite 
impressions in us. And so Colden developed his theory of 
matter as well as spirit being active, having power.’ 
Johnson tried to convince Colden that an active matter 
was unnecessary to explain the world, that all could be 
accounted for with only the activity of spirits, and that 
power in an unintelligent body was repugnant to good 
‘ sense and religion." Colden held out for his scientific 
theories and his faith that science required matter. He 
could only say to Johnson, ‘one of us must be under a 
very great mistake.’!2  Johnson’s lack of scientific 
knowledge made him inadequate to defend his mentor 
in the face of this attack. 

The more influential attack on Berkeley came from the 
conservative religious teachers, who were worried about 
the impact of Deism and Irreligion. In the face of ideas 
like those of Tom Paine and Ethan Allen, they sought a 
theory that could save orthodoxy, and found such a view 
in the Scottish rejection of Hume—the common sense 
realism of Thomas Reid. And here they found a new 


8 Letter of Colden to Johnson, November 19, 1746, in Samuel Johnson. 
His Career and Writings, II, p. 293. 

® Letter of Colden to Johnson, March 26, 1744, in ibid., p. 287. 

10 Cadwallader Colden, ‘ An Introduction to the Study of Phylosophy 
Wrote in America for the Use of a Young Gentleman ’, in Joseph L. Blau 
(ed.), American Philasophic Addresses, 1700-1900 (New York, 1946), 
pp. 297-303. 

11 See Johnson’s letters to Colden in Samuel Johnson. His Career 
and Writings, II, especially pp. 290-2 and 303. 

12 Letter of Colden to Johnson, December 20, 1752, ibid., p. 300. 
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Berkeley, not the admirable, philanthropic wise man 
portrayed by Johnson, but a kindly fool, who tried to 
save religion, but succeeded instead in opening the flood 
gates to the dangerous scepticism of Hume. Berkeley was 
no longer the advocate of immaterialism, he became the 
predecessor of Hume. Like many others, he suffered the 
fate of being simplified into a cog in the wheels of history, 
a curious stage on the road from Locke to Hume. This 
new Berkeley had to be rooted out and exposed for what 

‘he was. The control of the young American colleges had 
to be wrested from his adherents so that orthodoxy could 
be protected by Scottish Realism. 

The main battle was fought at Princeton where ‘ the 

- fanciful theory of Bishop Berkeley, as a kind of philosophical 

day dream, had maintained its prevalence for a season ’.'8 

Starting with John Witherspoon—a Scottish clergyman 

who came to America in 1768—and his son-in-law, Samuel 

Stanhope Smith, whom Witherspoon had to wean from 

Berkeley’s influence, the American colleges were led 

‘from the cloudy speculations of immaterialism to the 

clear light of common sense.’ 14 Witherspoon and Smith 

refuted and reviled the immaterial system, ‘a wild and 
ridiculous attempt to unsettle the principles of common 
sense by metaphysical reasoning.’4® Reid’s refutation 
of Berkeley became a standard part of the American 
philosophical repertory, sometimes presented in polite 
form, as in Samuel Miller, and at other times in a more 
raucous style as offered by a renegade Scottish realist, 
Frederick Beasley, who after insulting Berkeley for many 


13 This description of Princeton was given by Frederick Beasley in 
A Search of Truth in the Science of the Human Mind, Part I (Philadelphia, 
1822), p. iis 

14 bf. the article on ‘Smith, Samuel Stanhope’ in the Dictionary 
of American Biography, XVII (London, 1935), p. 344. Some description 
of the war against Berkeleianism at Princeton appears in I. Woodbridge 
Riley, American Thought (New York, 1915), pp. 127 ff. 

15 Cf, John Witherspoon, Lectures on Moral Philosophy, and Eloquence, 
3rd ed. (Philadelphia, 1810), pp. 18-9; and Samuel Stanhope Smith, The 
Lectures Corrected and Improved, on the Subjects of Moral and Political, 
2 vols. (Trenton, 1812), vol. I, pp. 134-9. 
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pages cried out, ‘ when will philosophy cease to disgrace 
herself by follies and absurdities? ’ 1* 

The last stage of American Scottish realism in the 
1gth century was more refined and tolerant in its rejection 
of Berkeley. Francis Bowen of Harvard and James McCosh 
of Princeton, offered criticisms tempered by Kantian and 
Hamiltonian influences as well as by a greater appreciation 
of the contributions of British Empirical philosophy. 
They both admired Berkeley’s religious spirit and critical 
abilities, but in the end felt that Reid and Hamilton | 
had found the way to answer the problems raised by 
Berkeley.?’ 

By the mid 19th century, attempts were beginning to 
develop a new and more original American philosophy 
outside the narrow confines of Scottish Realism. An 
erz of genuine philosophical endeavour was about to 
occur in which an attempt to express a philosophy suited 
to the environment and ideals of the country was to be 
made. And here a new and more careful study of Berkeley 
was to play a vital réle. Emerson and other Transcenden- 
talists may have gleaned some insight from Berkeley.'* 
He was to become an inspirer of new theories and new 
methods, of pragmatism and idealism. 

One of the most interesting indications of the new 
réle Berkeley was to play is to be found in the comments 
of that strange American theologian, the elder Henry 
James, the father of William and Henry James. The 
Berkeley whom James discussed was radically different 
from the one of the Scottish Realists. James saw, as 


16 Samuel Miller, A Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century, 3 vols., 
(London, 1805), II, pp. 172-7, and 214; and Beasley, op. cit., pp. 203-25. 
Beasley insisted that Berkeley, Hume and Reid all misunderstood Locke 
and hence came to their foolish results. 

17 Francis Bowen, Critical Essays on a few Subjects Connected with 
the History and Present Conditin of Speculative Philosophy, 2nd ed. (Boston, 
1845), pp. 264-309; and James McCosh, Realistic Philosophy (London, 
1887), pp. 88-113. 

18 Cf. Woodbridge Riley, op. cit., pp. 160, 168-70; and Theodore Parker, 
‘ Transcendentalism ’, in W. G. Muelder and L. Sears, The Development 
of American Philosophy (Boston and New York, 1940), pp. 130-9. 
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probably no one prior to him in America had seen, what 
Berkeley meant by his denial of material substratum, and 
his insistence on the reality of the sensible world, namely, 
that the phenomenality of the sense world was its very 
nature, that the sense world existed, but had no super- 
sensuous nature. From this James went on to press his 
own brand of idealism, that the material world exists 
only as phenomena in man, that ‘ Nature is involved in 
man’s proper subjectivity ’, and that every part of nature 
‘is contained in man, and draws its nutriment only 
from the paps of his great destiny.’ ¥ 

In the years following the Civil War two types of 
philosophy flourished in the United States—pragmatism 
and idealism. As the former developed and grew more 
popular, its leading spokesman, William James, tried to 
explain its historical beginnings. The pragmatic method, 
he said, was first introduced by Locke, Berkeley and 
Hume, ‘ who first introduced the custom of interpreting 
the meaning of conceptions by asking what difference 
they make for life.’*° The revival or renewal of this 
method James attributed to the brilliant and then little- 
known philosopher, Charles Saunders Peirce.*4 In dis- 
cussing this attribution, Peirce wrote James, ‘ Berkeley 
on the whole has more right to be considered the introducer 
of pragmatism into philosophy than any other one man, 
though I was more explicit in enunciating it.’ * 

In the emergence of American pragmatism in the 
writings of Peirce and James, we can see both the vital 
réle played by Berkeley, and how he not only gave in- 
spiration to the pragmatic method, but also led Peirce 
and James to their own peculiar views by their reactions 


19 Cf. Henry James, Sr,, ‘ Berkeley and his Critics’, in Lectures 
and Miscellanies (Redfield, N.Y., 1852), pp. 333-40. 

20 William James, ‘ Philosophical Conceptions and Practical Results ’, 
in Collected Essays and Reviews (London, 1920), p. 434. 

21 Ibid., p. 434. 

22 Letter of Peirce to James, January 23, 1903, printed in Ralph 
Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William James, 2 vols. 
(Boston, 1936), II, p. 425. 
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to him. The Metaphysical Club in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
to which Peirce and James belonged, was debating various 
epistemological problems connected with modern science. 
Most of the members were unhappy about the Scottish 
Realist theories, and somewhat dubious of the alternative 
of British Empiricism. In 1871 some of the fruits of these 
discussions appeared in Peirce’s review of Fraser’s edition 
of Berkeley, one of Peirce’s earliest works.” 

In this review Peirce for the first time publicly posed 
his test which was to become the pragmatic method. The 
test, a procedure for determining whether or not something 
exists, Peirce felt was the most fruitful portion of Berkeley’s 
work (this ‘ and not tar water that gave health and strength 
to Berkeley’s earlier works ’),*4 and would clarify many 
scientific and philosophical problems. As it was proposed 
in Berkeley’s writings, the test was to ‘see’ if an idea 
of any particular entity in question could actually be 
framed. If not, then the object did not exist. Peirce 
suggested that the test be formulated in terms of the 
query, ‘Do things fulfil the same function practically?’ 
If they do, then they are the same.** In terms of the 
Berkeleian analysis of matter, the sequence of sense 
experiences has the same function as matter, and hence 
the concept ‘matter’ is the same as the sequence of 
experiences that we have. In a later paper, Peirce stated 
the test as the thesis that the meaning of a concept involves 
our recognition of it and the general habits of conduct a 
belief in the truth of such a concept would reasonably 
develop.2® Commenting on this methodological procedure 


23 Charles S. Peirce, ‘The Works of George Berkeley, p.p.’, North 
American Review, cxiii (Boston, 1871), pp. 449-72. Another review appeared 
by a member of the Metaphysical Club, Chauncey Wright. Cf. Nation, 
xiii (New York), pp. 59-60, 355-6 (Wright’s review of Peirce’s review), 
and 386 (a letter from Peirce.) 

24 Charles S. Peirce, Collected Papers of Charles Saunders Peirce, ed. 
by C. Hartshorne and P. Weiss (Cambridge, Mass., 1931-5), vol. V, par. 11. 

25 Peirce, ‘ Works of Berkeley’, p. 469. 

26 Peirce, ‘How to Make our Ideas Clear’, in Muelder and Sears, 
op. cit., pp. 341-6. 
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which was to play so great a réle in revolutionizing 
American philosophy, Peirce said that it was ‘the 
unformulated method followed by Berkeley’ that he 
first began advocating at the Metaphysical Club in 1871, 
and developed in later papers.?? 

On the other hand, Peirce found in reviewing Berkeley’s 
works that the nominalism therein was unacceptable, and 
had to be replaced by the medieval realism of Duns Scotus. 
Modern science, Peirce insisted, could not be justified on 
nominalistic principles, and hence not by Berkeleianism. 
To reveal the reason for abandoning the road advocated 
by Berkeley, Peirce went back to the medieval problem 
of the reality of human knowledge before coming to grips 
with the views of the Bishop of Cloyne. The question is 
what elements are independent of what we think, 7.e., 
are unaffected by what or how we think. Such elements 
constitute reality. The nominalist, Peirce claimed, sees 
these elements as being outside of human thought, some- 
thing to which thought is accidental. For the realist, 
these objective elements are inside thought, are those 
features towards which human opinion tends universally 
in the long run, the universals which scientific knowledge 
is attempting to reach. After analyzing the nominalistic 
structure of Berkeley’s thought, Peirce concluded that the 
way to justify his realist proclivities was not in arguing 
with Berkeley, but in examining the structure of logic 
and mathematics and the procedures of science. One 
would then see the need for resting scientific endeavour 
on a ‘ pragmatic’ realism like Peirce’s, rather than the 
nominalism of Berkeley or Mill. And so Peirce went on 
from his review of Berkeley to develop his own type of 
realism.”® 

William James had a similar reaction to Berkeley. 
In methodology Berkeley was one of his teachers, but 


27 Peirce, Collected Papers, vol. VI, par. 482. 

28 Peirce, ‘Works of Berkeley’, pp. 449-72. See also Schneider, 
History of American Philosophy, p. 519; and Philip P. Weiner, Evolution 
and the Founders of Pragmatism (Cambridge, Mass., 1949), p. 75. 
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Berkeley’s theories were inadequate and had to be super- 
seded by James’s ‘ Radical Empiricism’. The study of 
Locke, Berkeley and Hume had taught James the value 
of pragmatic analysis. Berkeley’s analysis of matter 
was, for James, one of the best illustrations of the fruits 
of this method, of how a philosophical problem could be 
resolved by finding out the ‘cash value’ of an idea.” 
But what Berkeley lacked was the courage to carry his 
method to its proper conclusion. ‘ Neither Locke nor 
Berkeley thought his truth out into perfect clearness, 
but it seems to me that the conception I am defending 
does little more than consistently carry out the “‘ pragmatic ”’ 
method which they were the first to employ.’ After 
a lengthy study of Berkeley and Hume, culminating in 
1883-4 in James’s course in English philosophy at Harvard, 
he concluded that his British predecessors’ attempt to 
analyze ideas in terms of experiences had been abandoned 
too early, and hence they ended up in idealism and 
solipsism. ‘ Radical Empiricism’ was intended to reform 
the work of Berkeley and Hume by maintaining that the 
systematic use of the pragmatic method reveals two 
corrections to previous empirical views, one that we learn 
from experience actively and not passively, and the other 
that relations are experienced as directly as qualities. 
On both of these points, James felt that Berkeley and 
Hume had falsified the facts. James developed his own 
philosophy by systematically developing the theory of 
the creativity and activity of the mind in knowing, and 
of the nature of relations as features in experience, of 
concepts as ways of acting. Traditional empiricism, James 
insisted, atomizes experience, and makes an explanation 
of constructive thinking very difficult. By denying the 
mind’s active réle and the existence of experienced relations, 


29 Cf. Perry, Thought and Character of William James, I, p. 550; William 
James, Pragmatism (London, 1907), pp. 89-90, Collected Essays and Reviews, 
pp. 434-5, and Essays in Radical Empiricism (London, 1912), p. 212. 

30 James, Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 11. 
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empiricism leads to idealism and trans-empiricism as the 
only ways of putting experience together. James’s cor- 
rections to empiricism led him to a form of naturalism in 
which knowledge became a process, and experience the 
“ stuff’ of the universe. Hence, beginning with the method 
of Berkeley, James pressed onward to a new philosophy 
getting beyond the limitations he saw in Berkeleianism.™ 

Thus, both of the founders of American pragmatism, 
Peirce and James, found in Berkeley a method for philo- 
sophizing, and certain difficulties to be overcome. In the 
end through their criticisms of Berkeley they developed 
their own views. 

When we turn to American idealism, Berkeley was 
naturally one of the significant influences. Though idealism 
in America stemmed mainly from German and British 
Hegelianism, Berkeley’s arguments also played a role. 
In its development, one of the recurring strains is the 
attempt to define Berkeley’s place in idealistic theory, and 
the need for supplanting his views with a newer form of 
idealism. 

An English prelate, T. Collyns Simon, who had once 
offered the not very immaterial prize of {100 ‘ for a single 
argument in favour of the vulgar hypothesis on the Nature 
of Matter’, argued for Berkeleian idealism against 
Hegelianism in the American Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy.*= But though details were borrowed from 
Berkeley by idealists like G. H. Howison and Borden 
Parker Browne, the significant impact of Berkeley on 
American idealism was in their attempts to overcome what 
they considered his weaknesses, and to reject Simon’s 
version of idealism in favour of a more Germanic type. 


31 Ibid., pp. 42-4, and 76-7, Collected Essays and Reviews, p. 435, 
and Perry, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 543-67. 

32 Thomas Collyns Simon, On the Nature and Elements of the External 
World: Or Universal Immaterialism Fully Explained and Newly Demon- 
strated, 2nd ed. (London, 1862), p. vi, and ‘ Berkeley’s Doctrine of the 
Nature of Matter’, Journal of Speculative Philosophy, III (St. Louis, 
1869), pp. 336-44. 
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In a sense, practically all American idealists would agree 
with the philosophical credo of Mary Calkins, ‘I base 
my idealism squarely on Berkeley’s fundamental position ’** 
—that what we know is a mental reality, but they would 
disagree with Berkeley as to what constitutes a mental 
reality. 

This is made clear in the comments of the greatest 
American idealist, Josiah Royce. ‘The ever-fascinating 
Bishop Berkeley’, Royce declared, provided the best 
introduction to ‘the idealistic scheme of things’, but 
it was an introduction which ‘ no other philosopher would 
be likely to accept without at once carrying them farther 
than Berkeley did’. Berkeley saw that our knowledge 
is all of ideas. But this, for Royce, is only half of the 
idealist’s tale. Berkeley failed to go on from the recognition 
that no substance exists apart from all mind, to seeing 
everything as organically contained in an Absolute Self; 
‘we do not suppose with Berkeley that Nature has 
existence solely in our human experience, in the valid 
laws of succession which govern our experiences, and in 
the purpose of a Providence which is directly producing 
in us the experience in question.’ Nature, as well as all 
human, and extra-human life, stands in relation ‘to the 
whole organism of the Absolute’, and is a kind of real 
existence. There is an inner nature to Nature which we 
can only imperfectly grasp, but which is the clue to it 
as a feature of the Absolute. And so, for Royce, Berkeley 
has failed to see that there is an inner structure to ideas, 
spirits, and Nature, which binds all together in an Absolute 
Self, of which each element is only a fragment.* 

Another idealist, James Creighton, put the point in 
a criticism of Berkeley which shows the similarity of this. 


33 Mary Whiton Calkins, ‘ The Philosophical Credo of an Absolutistic 
Personalist ’, in Contemporary American Philosophy, ed. by G. P. Adams 
and W. P. Montague, 2 vols. (New York, 1930), I, p. 205. 

34 Josiah Royce, The Spirit of Modern Philosophy (Boston and New 
York, 1892), pp. 71, 86-92 and 350-1; and The World and the Individual, 
2 vols. (New York, 1913-6), II, pp. 234-7. 
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idealistic thesis to the correction of Berkeley by William 
James. Creighton claimed that Berkeley had merely 
transferred the order of things to the mind, and represented 
them as having only external or accidental relations. 
Genuine idealism tries to penetrate ideas to discover an 
internal set of relations organically relating all parts to 
the Absolute, and this way finds a world not merely of 
ideas, but of meanings.* ; 

Thus for American idealism of the post-Civil War 
period, Berkeley fails to go far enough. He takes the 
first step of seeing all as mental, but fails to continue on 
to the Hegelian view of the world as totally comprised 
by the Absolute, reflected in the ideas presented to us 
which are internally related to the all-embracing totality: 
And so, as for the pragmatists too, Berkeley has forged 
the path, but has not continued very far along it, and it 
is for the new thinkers to carry on his insight to its proper 
culmination. 

When the American realists came to fight back against 
the growing tide of idealism, one of their main attacks 
centered on the doctrines of Bishop Berkeley, as crucial 
for all idealism. Ralph Barton Perry’s onslaught is probably 
the best known. In his Present Philosophical Tendencies, 
he tried to separate the valid parts of Berkeley’s analysis, 
his rejection of the dualism of Descartes and Locke, from 
the fallacious parts, Berkeley’s idealism, and to make clear 
the fallacies that were involved. These errors, Perry 
claimed, were the fallacy of ‘ definition by initial predi- 
cation’, and an argument based on ‘the ego-centric 
predicament ’. 

The former of these is the fallacy of taking as an essential 
property, something which may actually be accidental. 
This Berkeley did, according to Perry, when he argued 
from the fact that everything we know as an ‘idea’, to 
esse est percipi. The real problem is whether ‘ being 







35 James E. Creighton, Studies in Speculative Philosophy (New York 
1925), pp. 257-61. 
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perceived ’, or ‘ being thought of’ is an essential property 
of things, or merely an accident of how we know them. 
And it is here, Perry insisted that idealism must prove 
its ease instead of assuming it. 

The second error Perry uncovered was that the limita- 
tion on our knowledge, the egocentric predicament, that 
nothing can be conceived apart from consciousness, does 
not prove that things cannot exist apart from being known. 
The predicament indicates that there is a ‘ peculiar 
methodological difficulty ’ in trying to know what is outside 
consciousness. The question that the idealists have to 
answer and have not is, is the egocentric predicament 
anything more than circumstantial evidence ? * 

Without digressing to consider the merits of Perry’s 
criticisms, which I, for one, believe commit the very fallacies 
they claim to detect in Berkeley, it should be noted that 
that for the realist movement in America these criticisms 
have become a corne:-stone in constructing an answer 
not only to Berkeley, but to all types of idealism. If 
Berkeley can be refuted all other idealists will fall by the 
wayside. In the famous volumes of The New Realism 
and Essays in Critical Realism the same or similar attacks 
on Berkeley as the heart of idealism occur.*” 

And finally, what of Berkeley’s influence on American 
thought of the twentieth century? As American philo- 
sophical interests have become more diversified, and more 
and more influences have been brought to bear, Berkeley’s 
privileged position has gradually disappeared, and he has 
become a part of the official canon of philosophy that 
all who would philosophise must master and digest. As 
men of various temperaments have studied Berkeley they 


36 Ralph B. Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies (New York, 
1912), pp. 122-32. 

37 The New Realism, Co-operative Studies in Philosophy by E. B. 
Holt, W. T. Marvin, W. P. Montague, R. B. Perry, W. B. Pitkin and 
E. G. Spaulding (New York, 1912), pp. 6-16, and 258; and Essays in 
Critical Realism, A Co-operative Study of the Problem of Knowledge 
by D. Drake, A. O. Lovejoy, J. B. Pratt, A. K. Rogers, G. Santayana, 
R. W. Sellars, and C. A. Strong (London, 1920), p. 7. 
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have found various and varying messages—a road to 
Hegelianism; a type of common-sense realistic naturalism, 
etc.38 George Santayana, who reported that when he 
first studied Berkeley at college he could find little of 
interest in it, later developed his theory of essences out 
of Berkeley’s theory of notions. It was a radical trans- 
formation, no doubt, from idealism to materialism, from 
a form of absolutism to a type of scepticism. The notions 
became the only direct and meaningful objects of man’s 
sensations and thoughts, signified by the fragmentary 
perceptions, essences of both as material universe and 
human ideals. Berkeley, according to Santayana, was 
‘too ignorant and hasty to understand how inane all 
spiritual or poetic ideals would be did they not express 
man’s tragic dependence on nature and his congruous 
development in her bosom ’.*® George H. Mead, one of 
the leading pragmatists, when called on to assess Berkeley’s 
message on the 200th anniversary of Berkeley’s landing 
in America, found that when he removed what he considered 
the eighteenth century garb of Berkeley’s theory, he un- 
covered a thorough-going naturalism couched in theological 
terms, a view ‘that the nature of our experience is the same 
as the nature of the universe that is responsible for it ’.“ 
Morris R. Cohen could only find in Berkeley a theory that 
rested ‘upon a confusion between a truism and an 
absurdity ’.44 John Dewey saw Berkeley as a milestone 
in the history of metaphysics, in that he destroyed the 
threefold division of nature into mind, ideas and matter, 
a division which Dewey believed greatly impeded the 


38 John Wild, George Berkeley (Cambridge, Mass., 1936); and F. J. 
E. Woodbridge, ‘ Berkeley’s Realism ’, in Studies in the History of Ideas, 
I, ed. by the Department of Philosophy, Coluxabia University (New York, 
1918), pp. 188-215. 

39 George Santayana, Reason in Common Sense (London, 1905), 
p. 109, Persons and Places (New York, 1944), p. 242, The Realm of Matter, 
pp. 168-71, and ‘ Apologia Pro Mente Sua’, in The Philosophy of George 
Santayana, ed. by P. A. Schilpp (New York, 1951), pp. 534 and 574. 

40 George H. Mead, ‘Bishop Berkeley and his Message’, Journal 
of Philosophy, xxvi (1929), pp. 421-30. 

41 Morris R. Cohen, Reason and Nature (London, 1931), pp. 311-3. 
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development of science, by raising all sorts of metaphysical 
difficulties. Berkeley’s analysis of the problem of primary 
and secondary qualities broke down this scheme. But, 
Berkeley, instead of coming to the naturalist conclusion 
that all three classes of entities can and must be reducible 
to one ontological category and that the problem of 
knowledge can be formulated in terms of a pragmatic or 
instrumentalist analysis without raising the problems of 
seventeenth century philosophy, left the problem much in 
its original form since he recreated a modified version of 
the previous ontology. 

In the present era, Berkeley is somewhat of a villain 
to pragmatism and naturalism, somewhat of a hero to 
idealism, and a great hero and great failure to contemporary 
positivists. In view of the difficulty in determining which 
direction American philosophy will eventually go, whether 
it is entering an era of positivism as the home of the last 
survivors of the Vienna Circle, or is continuing its pragmatist 
tradition, or flying out against both into the arms of an 
American metaphysical age, or whether it is fated to 
follow France and Germany into existentialism, is beyond 
my competence to judge. But whatever direction it goes, 
the teaching of Bishop Berkeley will remain a vigorous 
part of its heritage, a place to begin, to return for further 
study, and to strike out in new directions. The influence 
of America’s first philosophical friend has had its ups and 
downs, from hero worship to rejection, from new evaluations 
to new rejections. But in America’s philosophical maturity 
Berkeley has found his place as one of the central figures 
in America’s philosophical heritage. A figure who must 
be re-read, re-studied, and re-digested with each stage of 
the intellectual evolution of America. The advice of 
Berkeley’s American disciple, Samuel Johnson, has at 


42 John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty (New York, 1929), p. 121, 
Experience and Nature (Chicago, 1925), pp. 139-40, and Intelligence in 
the Modern World (New York, 1939), Joseph Ratner’s introduction, pp. 
34-5 and 44-5, 
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last become a reality in American thought. ‘ Though I 
would not be too much attached to any one author or 
system, exclusive of any others; yet whoever is versed in 
the writings of Bishop Berkeley, will be sensible that I 
am in a particular manner beholden to that excellent 
philosopher for several thoughts that occur in the following 
tract. And I cannot but recommend it to any one that 
would think with exactness on these subjects, to peruse 
all the works of that great and good gentlemen .... if 
it were for no other reason, at least for this, that they will 


in the best manner lead him to think closely, and to think 
for himself ’.* 


43 Samuel Johnson, Advertisement to EHlementa Philosophica, in 
Samuel Johnson, His Career and Writings, II, p. 360. 
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